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TO READERS OF TI 
AN EXPL: 


OR two reasons it is possible that, during the coming 
difficulty in obtaining ‘*‘ The Gramophone.”’ 

The first reason is that in war-time the demand for o The 

to month, and the printing number is difficult to estimate. 


The second reason is that, owing to war restrictions, the 
that all issues of periodicals will be sold to the Newsagents} 
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The effect of this decision must be that Newsagents will be 
and in some cases, owing to miscalculation, their supplies will 


To make certain, therefore, that ‘** The Gramophone ” is 
order with the local Newsagent. A postal subscription—th 
does just as well. 


For subscribers desirous of having ‘** The Gramophone *? sent 
special terms have been arranged, and enquiries are now 


Readers not already subscribing are advised, in their own 
scription costs 14/-, half-yearly 7/-. 
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Why you should — 
Buy your Records 
from The Gramop 
® 


We take a pride and pleasure in help- 
ing you to buy exactly what you want, 
to advise on the best among a number 
of recordings of the same work; in 
short, to see that your collection gives 
you permanent satisfaction. And 
when you want to change, as all of us 
do from time to time, there is our 
unique Exchange system at your dis- 
posal. Particulars on application. 
Wherever you live, in London or the 
Provinces or Abroad, there is that 
same painstaking personal service 
that has won for The Gramophone 
Exchange its high reputation in the | 
Gramophone World. 

As a customer said the other day, we 
can never repay our debt to records 
as the means of providing peace in 
time of war! Buy records and if you 
wish it use our— 
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notable ‘H.M.V- recordings 


OF ESPECIAL INTEREST TO ‘GRAMOPHONE’ LISTENERS 





Within the past two months, ‘His Master’s Voice” have given 
‘Gramophone’ enthusiasts many outstanding recordings, notably 
the six works here listed. Only by means of the gramophone 
can such works as these be enjoyed whenever you wish. 
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: + By Finland’s Greatest Composer 
a SIBELIUS’S 5th SYMPHONY 


**The grandeur about the music of Sibelius is that, although 
it is completely modern and in expressive accord with the 
stage of modern man’s development, it abandons nothing 
of the musical past that was valuable.’’ (Compton Mackenzie). 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Serge Koussevitzky. 

Symphony B. 5 in E Flat Major, Op. 82 (Sibelius). 

DB 3168-71 6/- each. 
(Album No. 337. Auto. Couplings DB 8750-53). 
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--- and a new Sibelius Album 
The sixth volume of the Sibelius Society, a number of the shorter orchestral works, played 
exquisitely by the London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


Subscription for the volume of Records, with analytical notes by Cecil Gray, Two Guineas. 
Ask your ** H.M.V. ’’ Dealer for full details. 
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Vol. XVII FEBRUARY 1940 No. 201 
EDITORIAL 
The B.B.C. of mine which appeared in a preface to a little book 


AM not anxious to write this article. Experience 

over many years has taught me that the motive for 

criticism is usually misunderstood. Some of those 
I intend to criticise, if not directly, at any rate by 
implication, are intimate friends. My own relations 
with the B.B.C. in general have always been most 
cordial ever since the year 1923 when I wrote these 
words : 


** At the present moment we are, all of us who 
earn our living by entertaining the public, wonder- 
ing what is going to be the effect of the broadcasting 
boom on our sales, and the great recording companies 
must be wondering more anxiously than any of us. 
I do not think that, if they will follow a strict policy 
of building up for the public a great library of good 
music, they need be afraid of wireless competition ; 
but if they issue nothing except rubbishy so-called 
ballads, schoolgirls’ violin pieces, anc hackneyed 
orchestral compositions they will not be able to 
compete for long with the rubbish that is being 
buzzed into the ears of the public every day by the 
broadcasting company ; poor material soon wears 
out, and the public are not going to pay for records 
of rubbish when they can get a change of rubbish 
daily. But the masterpieces are not played daily, 
and as long as recording companies have enough 
faith in the public to issue entire symphonies and 
concertos of Beethoven, they have nothing to fear 
from the future. There is no reason why, in another 
fifty years, it should not be possible to find libraries 
of music that will compare with the great libraries 
of literature of to-day. Let the recording companies 
take warning from the history of publishing ; let 
them note that no great publishing business has 
ever been built up by publishing rubbish, even if a 
brief prosperity has deluded some firms into suppos- 
ing that a pander’s life is longer than the wares he 
sells. To leave the future, when wireless will have 
turned the world into a wasps’ nest... .” 


_ Mr. John Reith (as he then was), the Director of the 
British Broadcasting Company, on reading those words 


called Gramophone Nights, wrote and asked me to call 
upon him at Savoy Hill, as he was anxious to explain 
to me the future policy of the B.B.C. Mr. John Reith 
made a profound impression on me at that interview, 
and I recognised at once that the future of the B.B.C. 
was in the hands of a man with an absolutely clear 
idea of what he intended to make of it, and what was 
perhaps even more important in the hands of a man 
with the necessary strength of character and resolution 
of purpose to carry out his ideas in the teeth of whatever 
opposition might be offered. He asked me to listen 
as much as I could to programmes which were being 
planned for the near future, and if at the end of a 
couple of months I felt I could give an honest withdrawal 
of my remark about rubbish being buzzed into the 
ears of the public every day to write an article for a 
paper which he had recently started called The Radio 
Times. He added that Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells 
and (I think) Arnold Bennett had all agreed to write 
articles for it about the future of broadcasting. That 
summer I found a friend at Capri with a good recciving- 
set for those days and after listening to some of the 
programmes from London (2LO calling !) I wrote an 
article in which I gave plenary recognition to the 
tremendous influence that wireless must exercise in 
the future over the mind of humanity and equal 
recognition to the sense of its grave responsibility by 
which the B.B.C., under the directorship of Mr. John 
Reith, was actuated. 


During the last sixteen years I have given or taken 
part in a number of broadcasts of all kinds, and I 
think I can claim as much variety of experience in 
broadcasting as most people. I have learnt from that 
experience what is and what is not effective over the 
microphone, what is and what is not difficult. And in 
criticising the war service of the B.B.C. I am not 
writing as an ignoramus. 


First of all for the announcers. I recognise that they 
are supplied with material in the News Bulletins which 
reflects the disgraceful incompetency of those respon- 
sible for their compilation; but the announcers 
themselves would be well advised to give up trying to 
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make bricks without straw. It is conceivable that if 
the News Bulletins were written by a master of simple 
statement like Defoe or by a master of irony like Swift 
we could tolerate the vocal trappings with which the 
announcers deck these bulletins. As it is, the effect 
achieved is that we are listening to a facetious usher 
or a sarcastic governess. The schoolroom manner 
does not suit a struggle for the life and death of nations. 
Smugness will never be mistaken for resolution and 
complacency is no expression of courage. The deplor- 
able, the pitiable gaff of Friday, October 13th, still 
makes us blush—that day which the Chief Announcer 
proclaimed at nine o’clock had been so unlucky for 
the German Navy and during the night of which the 
Royal Oak was sunk in Scapa Flow. We can be soberly 
grateful for the fortune and skill of war which gave the 
victory to our cruisers over the Graf Spee, but we do 
not want to hear it announced in the voice of a small 
boy who has just pulled the fat end of a cracker ; and 
many of us, indeed I know I can say most of us, wculd 
have welcomed a tribute to the tragic Captain of the 
Graf Spee. It was not grudged him by the British 
skippers he had held captive, and what brave men 
could grant to a brave man might surely be granted 
from the comparative security of a B.B.C. studio. 


I know the announcers have a hard task, in having 
to serve out slices of stale and badly made suet and 
treacle pudding six times a day. If they are under 
orders to flavour this wretched concoction with their 
manner of serving it, they deserve our sympathy. 
Moreover, I suggest that the sooner the dullard re- 
sponsible for such orders rescinds them, the more 
comfortable it will be for the dignity of the nation. On 
the other hand, if the announcers cherish the delusion 
that they are helping to win the war by vocal pirouettes, 
the sooner they rid themselves of such a delusion the 
better for themselves and the country. 


Now for some of the talkers from the War Cabinet 
and outside it. 

The most successful member of the War Cabinei so 
far has been the First Lord of the Admiralty. He is 
able to turn a rhetorical phrase and he is able to 
deliver that phrase with a force of sincerity which lends 
to what otherwise would be mere orotundity an impres- 
sive, indeed almost a fateful, utterance. 


Mr. Eden should not come to the microphone 
more than is absolutely necessary. His manner 
resembles a favourite sixth-form boy reading an essay 
to an indulgent headmaster. The style is either jejune 
or trite, and when he announced in one speech that 
the Germans would have to be punished we were 
reminded of the fracas at Ipswich when Mr. Snodgrass, 
‘in a truly Christian spirit, and in order that he might 
take no one unawares, announced that he was going 
to begin, and proceeded to take off his coat with the 
utmost deliberation.” 

Mr. Chamberlain is so obviously sincere that one 
does not like to criticise his microphone manner ; but 
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it is difficult to hold an unseen audience if one pauses 
between the verb and noun it governs, and the 
laboriously cultivated conversational manner of modern 
parliamentary oratory requires more subtlety if it is 
to impress a large audience. Lord Baldwin used to 
give some remarkable performances on the microphone, 
and he might do worse than devote a little of his 
leisure to coaching his juniors in this important 
branch of elocution. Failing him Mr. Kenneth 
Lindsay might give lessons to his seniors. His broad- 
cast about education was a masterpiece of delivery, 
and he is so incomparably the best wireless politician 
we have heard that his services should be used by the 
Government every week. The B.B.C. would do a 
service by persuading members of the Government 
who come to the microphone to listen to records of 
their speeches. They might not be able to cure their 
own faults, but they might be able to appreciate them 
and when some matter of vital moment had to be 
discussed or explained they could catch a convenient 
chill and depute a competent understudy. Sir John 
Simon, for instance, who is likely to have the most 
difficult task of all the members of the Cabinet in the 
future, might be wise to avoid the microphone. His 
forensic suavity only adds to the burden of the taxes of 
which he has to tell us. 


And now for propaganda. It is idle for Sir Stephen 
Tallents to write to The Times and extol the work the 
B.B.C. is doing in listening to every foreign broadcast 
unless the public is given some evidence that effective 
use is being made of the material thus gathered. Sir 
Stephen Tallents seems to think that so much listening 
is a remarkable feat for which the B.B.C. has not 
received the due guerdon of praise. I venture to 
suggest that the number of stupid listeners is almost 
infinite, and that what we require from the B.B.C. is a 
great deal more than listening. No doubt I shall be 
told that the results of such listening are embodied in 
the foreign broadcasts given by the B.B.C. in fifteen 
languages. The cold fact remains, however, chat the 
B.B.C. has not succeeded in finding any foreign 
broadcaster capable of exercising one-hundredth part 
of the influence which “‘ Lord Haw-Haw ”’ is exercising 
over this country ; and it is high time that an effort 
was made to answer him not in German, but in English. 
I am not referring to the mutually contradictory 
statements given out by the various High Commands, 
though even in this matter the style of the B.B.C. News 
Bulletin plays steadily into the hands of the enemy 
through sheer incompetency of presentation. The 
cumulative effect of this incompetent presentation is 
becoming a serious menace to the country, and it is 
high time that the B.B.C. looked to the efficiency of 
their anti-aircraft defences. When you get aircraft 
like Lord Haw-Haw there is no room for complacency. 
In this connection there was a silly article in The Times 
of January 8th based on a series of genteel letters from 
various tone-deaf correspondents. A Mr. Hobson 
started it by calling Lord Haw-Haw’s accent “ Chol- 
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mondeley Plantagenet out of Christ Church.” There- 
upon Miss Rose Macaulay rebuked Mr. Hobson and 
attributed to Lord Haw-Haw “a slight provincial 
accent (Manchester ?),”’ because he committed the 
solecism of “‘accenting the second syllable of comment.” 


Miss Macaulay was supported by Miss Audrey 
Jennings, who found the accent definitely Northern 
or Midland, and with a fantastic misunderstanding of 
Dickens which, as President of the Dickens Fellowship, 
I take it upon myself to resent, compared his manner 
with Mr. Pecksniff’s. My friend Moray McLaren has 
been giving us a ghastly set of scenes from Pickwick 
over the wireless, but not even that performance 
produced such a distortion of the novelist’s character 
as Miss Jennings’ casting of Lord Haw-Haw for Mr. 
Pecksniff. Miss Jennings was followed by Lady 
Cynthia Colville who contrived to hear Chicago in 
Lord Haw-Haw’s accent! However, Lady Cynthia 
Colville supposes that Mr. Bernard Shaw is a reliable 
exponent of Cockney, but as Mr. Bernard Shaw has 
about as much notion of what Cockney is as certain 
members of the B.B.C. stock company, he is not an 
impressive reference to those of us who delight in the 
Cockney genius of Elsie and Doris Waters. Other 
readers in pursuit of Lord Haw-Haw’s elusive accent 
attributed it to residence for several years at Edinburgh 
University, to marriage with a Manchester girl, to 
Ireland, to the Rhineland, while one anonymous 


fathead discerned a touch of the tar-brush! To wind 


up, Mr. Pratt, the Headmaster of King Edward VI 
School, Nuneaton, is convinced that Lord Haw-Haw’s 
English is not public school. And that of course 
damns him. 


It is an old trick of the nursery to restore the child’s 
courage by persuading it to laugh at what otherwise 
might frighten it, and throughout this article in The 
Times the correspondents are careful to explain how 
much Lord Haw-Haw excites their risibility. No 
doubt it was under the impression that Lord Haw-Haw 
was a comic figure that the B.B.C. put up one of their 
tame buffoons to give a parody of his manner. That 
was just after Lord Haw-Haw had announced that a 
talk in Gaelic would be given every Sunday evening, 
and the tame buffoon thought this so funny that he 
suggested algebra for a talk as an equally unknown 
quantity. I need hardly say with what pleasure this 
piece of music-hall wit was received in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland, and I congratulate the B.B.C. 
on their nice sense of valuable propaganda for these 
benighted districts, not to mention Ireland. Now 
why not try a few wisecracks at Welsh ? 


However, the B.B.C. did not rely entirely on the 
tame buffoon to dispel the evil atmospheric influence 
of Lord Haw-Haw. They summoned to the rescue an 
Edinburgh Professor who talked and is still talking to 
us at intervals like a benign old lady telling little 
evacuee children which berries are poisonous and which 
are not. According to the B.B.C. this amiable maunder- 
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ing has been so successful that the talks have to be 
repeated from records to satisfy the public demand. 
The correspondence columns in the Radio Times 
would offer alarming evidence of the growth of idiocy 
since the war started unless such letters are gratefully 
printed as rare testimonials ; but there is reason to 
suppose that this is just why they are printed, and that 
so far from the war’s stimulating idiocy among the 
general public it is on the way to stimulating common 
sense. 

What must be found if the B.B.C. wish to counteract 
the effect of Lord Haw-Haw’s continuously growing 
influence is an English speaker with an equally incisive 
manner, an equal sense of humour, and an equal 
mastery of the mordant phrase, to answer him twice 
a night in English, the moment he has finished speak- 
ing. This will take some finding. Moreover, such a 
man must be sincerely convinced that Lord Haw-Haw’s 
analysis of the conditions during the last twenty years 
which have led up to this war is wrong, and he must 
be armed with the statistics and facts to illustrate his 
replies. Nothing else will be effective, and apparent 
attempts to blot out Bremen with the help of a French 
station are accepted by the public as a sign of weak- 
ness. Another skilful manoeuvre of German broad- 
casting is to make the evening programmes agreeable 
and soothing, so that it is a temptation to many people 
to keep the wireless on during the three-quarters of an 
hour before Lord Haw-Haw starts again. No doubt 
the performances by English dance bands on most 
evenings of the week to wind up the day’s programme 
are welcomed by the majority, but there is a very large 
minority which detests them and feels a sense of 
humiliation that in a time of affliction and peril such 
music should be chosen to send an anxious country to 
bed. Care is taken by the German announcers, both 
men and women, to extend simple courtesies to their 
English listeners, and I cannot believe that such 
simple courtesies do not produce an effect. I am 
afraid we have to admit that so far the Germans 
have used wireless more effectively than ourselves, and 
I may point out that in every one of the letters I have 
received since the war from personally unknown 
correspondents in Australia and New Zealand the 
B.B.C. Empire Service has been unfavourably com- 
mented upon. Before I leave the subject of Lord 
Haw-Haw, of whose identity and origin I am completely 
ignorant, I would hazard a guess that he is very 
familiar with Glasgow, for he knows how to give a 
perfect imitation of the Glasgow accent, and a very 
plausible one of the Irish. He is in fact an able, 
intelligent, and deadly propagandist ; he cannot be 
laughed off, and he certainly cannot be rendered 
innocuous by genteel correspondents of The Times. 
The activities that fail to recognise his influence are 
revealing themselves unworthy of the nation’s trust. 

Now for the B.B.C. war-time musical programmes. 
There may be a reason why nearly all the good music 
is played early in the morning, but I cannot guess 
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what that reason may be. The musical programmes 
in the evening have recently been improved, but why 
is it necessary for the announcers to obtrude facetiae ? 
I cannot believe they take it upon themselves to pro- 
vide these comments impromptu, and I presume that 
they are painfully evolved by some member of the 
staff in whose breast music competes with literature. 
On the afternoon of the day on which I am writing 
this article the B.B.C. Salon Orchestra played Delibes’ 
Suite La Source. This was announced as follows: 


1. Scarf Dance. Very exceptional. 
2. Love Scene. Very exclusive. 

3. Variation. Very extraordinary. 
4. Circassian Dance. Very exotic. 


And on another occasion recently when an orchestra 
was about to begin a concerto, the announcer coyly 
wished that we could see the orchestra gathered like a 
lot of experts waiting to give us the benefit of their 
experience. Possibly these comments were inspired by 
the request of a Member of Parliament for more 
brotherliness (!) in the programmes of the B.B.C., but 
for my part I think the B.B.C. Uncles are quite enough 
without having to adopt the announcers as Big 
Brothers. 


After so much to blame what can I find to praise ? 
Undoubtedly the outstanding item was the superb 
broadcast about Poland, and for this Moray McLaren, 
to whom I have already been rude by name, and Val 
Gielgud, to whom I have been rude by implication, 
deserve superlatives. So too did the Poles who took 
part in it. It was indeed one of the truly memorable 
broadcasts in the history of broadcasting. So, given 
the material and the sincerity, it can be done. Mr. 
Val Gielgud demonstrated that with his Gallipoli 
broadcast. What cannot be done is to entertain the 
public with second-rate castes and second-rate dramatic 
and musical concoctions. The B.B.C. could and should 
rise above the level of the village treat. That they can 
produce actors was shown by the magnificent per- 
formance of Ibsen’s Doll’s House, when the rest of the 
caste, inspired by Lucie Mannheim, excelled them- 
selves. The amateurishness which mars most of the 
acting vanished. This amateurishness often spoils what 
otherwise might be a capital piece of entertainment. An 
excellent detective serial called Who Killed Mathew 
Corbin ? was almost ruined because Doctor Somebody, 
who was dcing the narrative part, had to assume a 
disgustingly realistic cough. Nothing is easier than to 
imitate a cough. The performance reflected no credit 
on the actor, and suggested an amateurish attempt at 
characterisation on a par with the performance of the 
children in Barra when they try to hide themselves 
behind heavy false beards in the plays they present at 
school. 


To Sir Adrian Boult warm praise must be given for 
his conducting. Perhaps his most notable effort has 
been the performance of the Second Symphony of 
Sibelius which I venture to say has not been surpassed 
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by any living conductor. I commend to the recording 
companies at this moment the reissue at a popular 
price of some of their Sibelius records, and I will go 
further and suggest that it would be a gesture to 
publish now such a work as The Swan of Tuonela and 
send the whole of the profits to the Finnish Government. 
However, whatever may be done about new Sibelius 
records, let me urge upon readers the moral help and 
comfort they will find from the music of Sibelius in 
these days, and to spare no sacrifices to acquire such 
records. Furthermore let me urge readers to lose no 
time now in acquiring records of every kind of good 
music. One does not know how the war may develop, 
and I have no confidence in the ability of the B.B.C. 
to grapple with any crisis of violent events. The way 
the war has progressed so far has allowed them to 
recover sufficiently from the disastrous debacle of 
September to give an illusion of “‘ Beebeeceeness ” 
as usual in spite of a war, but it is only an illusion. 
So get down to it and scrape what you can together for 
records of good music. Next month in response to 
requests from several correspondents I shall make some 
suggestions for a small library of chamber music and, 
if possible, discuss the sonatas of Beethoven. 


I repeat what an unpleasant task it has been to 
write what I have written about the B.B.C., but the 
times are too grave to allow any considerations to 
interfere with duty, and I have felt it my duty to say 
what I have said, because in this struggle of life and 
death we cannot afford for the sake of politeness to 
have the country’s position weakened by the mis- 
management of a weapon like broadcasting. 


Testimonials 


By an agreeable coincidence I have received from 
three correspondents recently tributes to some firms 
whose products have played a vitally important part 
in my gramophonic career. Two were letters from 
old friends of the paper congratulating me on the bi- 
centenary. One of these ended up, “ Thank heaven 
for my E.M.G. Mark 1o in these days. I shudder to 
think what I should do without it, and I am in the 
agreeable position of envying nobody his own instru- 
ment, electrical or otherwise.” 

My next correspondent wrote: ‘“‘ Philips built me 
quite an outstanding orchestral fibre soundbox last 
year, and I would not swop the large E. M. Ginn 
instrument (Expert) for any radiogramophone ; there 
is such delicacy and subtlety of quality about it.” 


The third correspondent wrote: “ The Astra No. 5 
has proved an enormous success. My gramophone 
when purchased cost a reasonable sum and gave 
reasonable results—then the soundbox cracked—then 
the Astra—then a totally different gramophone! It 
is really extraordinary the difference a soundbox can 
make in turning an ordinary gramophone from the 
ordinary to the superlative.” 

CompTon MACKENZIE. 
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THE PADEREWSKI 


MEMOIRS# 


By NICHOLAS NADEJINE 


‘TERE is a striking similarity in the lives of famous musicians, 
distinguished diplomats, and successful hotel managers. Before 
a young Foreign Office secretary achieves the eminence of an 
ambassador he is forced to travel extensively, so as to become, 
during his ceaseless wanderings, acquainted with the prominent 
people in every metropolis and acquire a professional fluency in 
half a dozen foreign languages. 

Likewise a young man who embarks on his career as a second 
wine waiter at the Ritz in Paris climbs steadily the ladder of 
intermediate promotions until at 35 he becomes an assistant 
manager of the Excelsior in Rome, and reaches the summit of 
his profession at 45 as a managing director of the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel at Honolulu. 

Your pianist or violinist, if he is destined to become a celebrity, 
must emerge early in life from the obscurity of his student days, 
and conquer the boundless territories of his artistic activities by 
ruthlessly pushing his way through all the obstacles built by a 
cautious society in self-defence against social climbers. Thus a 
musical genius, if he wants to be recognised as such, must acquire 
in time all the outward attributes of an impeccable respectability. 
Mere perfection of his technical achievements is not a sufficient 
guarantee that he will succeed. It is not enough to be acclaimed 
by the critics as a rising star, and the ovations given by miscel- 
laneous audiences at the first concerts of an obscure performer 
do not brighten up the usually dull business of the box office. 
It is imperative that a musician should solicit the recognition 
and eventual patronage of his talents by what is vaguely called 
Society, if he wants to be sure of his popularity amongst the middle 
classes who in the long run make his success so clamorous and 
lasting. Small wonder then that so many artists become intoler- 
able snobs at the very outset of their career. Chopin was 22 
when he wrote to one of his friends: 

** I have got into the highest society. I sit with ambassadors, 
princes, ministers and don’t even know how it came about. It 
is a most necessary thing for me because good taste is supposed 
to depend on it. At once you have a bigger talent, if you have 
been heard at the English or Austrian Embassy, and you play 
better, if Princess Vaudemont was your protector.” 

The implications of this youthful boast are obvious. In fact 
they represent an imperative formula of conduct, a rigid applica- 
tion of which becomes a conditio sine qua non for an artist to achieve 
a real success. The slopes of Parnassus being notoriously steep, 
the ascent to the summit of that sacred mountain is by no means 
an easy undertaking. Inherent talent and years of laborious 
training will be of no avail to the pursuer of immortality unless 
he is pushed steadily by his more enlightened betters towards 
the very top of the social ladder. 

Paderewski’s life, told by himself in a disarmingly unpre- 
tentious manner to Mary Lawton, is a most convincing proof 
of the validity of the above thesis. He was born in the heart of 
that unfortunate country whose historical mission had always 
been, as it always will be, to nurse its political grievances against 
the conqueror states of Russia, Germany, and the temporarily 
obliterated Austria. Intense nationalism had always been a 
striking characteristic of the Polish race, and it resembles so 
closely the idiosyncrasies of the Irish that it brings to our mind 
the forgotten fact that the Nemedians, those early invaders of 
Ireland, originally migrated from that Scythia which was such 
a close neighbour of ethnical Poland. 

Though technically a Russian subject, Paderewski become 
aware of his strong nationalist feelings when he was only three 
years old. For in 1863 Poland, eternally striving for its independ- 
ence, had just been through an abortive revolution, and was 
paying the usual penalty for being too devoted to the ideal of 
national freedom. The soldiers of Prince Paskevitch were 
re-establishing order with all the ruthlessness customary to those 


paladins of the iron rule of St. Petersburg. Jan Paderewski, 
the father of Ignace, had never made a mystery of his ardent 
enthusiasm for the irredentists. So that, though personally 





he did not participate in revolutionary activities, one day his 
house was surrounded by a company of Cossacks. 

Thus speaks Ignace : “‘ There was a large company of Cossacks, 
perhaps 150, on horseback. I approached a Cossack very timidly 
and asked him about my father. I was received badly, with a knout.”’ 

This was a terrifying experience for a boy of his age and a 
very ill omen for that future Poland to whose reconstruction, in 
his capacity of its Foreign Minister, he would contribute so 
much fifty-six years later. 

** Naturally my father was arrested and put into prison,” goes 
on Paderewski, and tells us how his father, before being taken 
to prison had engaged “the only available music teacher to 
instruct me in the first rudiments of piano playing. Being a 
violinist, naturally my teacher knew nothing about the piano. 
But he was always beating time faithfully at the side of the piano.” 
Nevertheless beating time was better than nothing, and to that 
obscure tutor Paderewski owes his unfailing sense of rhythm. 

His mother dead, and his father in prison, the little Ignace 
had as the only companion of his sad childhood a little sister, 
Antonina, two years his senior. A kind and sickly aunt looked 
after the two children while their father languished in prison. 
Apparently the stern government of Alexander the Second was 
not totally devoid of certain humanitarian feelings, for Ignace’s 
father was freed ‘“‘ when the peasants from the surrounding 
villages went in great numbers to the prison and asked the 
authorities to release him.” 

One cannot however expect historical accuracy from this 
kind of reminiscences based exclusively on the dim impressions 





* The Paderewski Memars, by Ignace Jan Paderewski and Mary 
Lawton. Collins. 
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of a very distant childhood. So that when Mr. Paderewski 
occasionally makes brief excursions into a rather intricate history 
of dismembered Poland he becomes an easy victim of his pre- 
judices and his partisanship. Yet we meet almost as old friends, 
while looking at this Polish panorama of seventy-five years ago, 
all these unsolvable problems of our times—the minorities 
question, the inherent Polish anti-Semitism and the Polish 
feudal system. 

A long time before he learned to play on his old piano the 
‘usual repertoire of the sixties, all those ‘ Trovatores,” “ Tra- 
viatas,” ‘‘ Normas,” and “ Lucias,’”’ he became a Polish patriot : 
‘* Even from my sixth year my head was filled with dreams and 
hopes for Poland. I longed to go forth and liberate my country. 
As children, Antonina and I played soldiers every day when we 
were not playing duets.” . 

_ This strange lonely boy was blessed with an extraordinary 

tenacity of purpose, for there was nothing in the circumstances of 
his childhood which could predict the fulfilment of his cherished 
dreams. And something must be said for a country (was it 
Russia or Poland ?) which was able to breed such a wonder of 
-achild. Because nothing short of a wonder must have been this 
boy who by sheer determination of a stubborn mind succeeded 
in becoming the first pianist of Poland as well as its first Foreign 
Minister. 

His book has no literary pretentions: it follows leisurely the 
classical example of the early Greek and Roman biographies, 
giving in a mere or less strict historical sequence a curriculum 
vitae of a man whose “ name had been news ”’ for at least fifty 
years. His early musical education lacked sadly any systematic 
effort to co-ordinate and improve his erratic piano technique. 
He confesses that “‘ this form of pretended education bored me 
terribly. I had no interest for this playing of chords, basses, etc., 
in operatic arrangements.”” He found his only enjoyment in 
improvising music, and a little book with an imposing title 
‘* Compositions by Ignace Paderewski,” beautifully inscribed 
by his father, was soon filled with the melodies of his own inven- 
tion : “‘ I did not write music instinctively. I did it by comparison 
when looking at the piano music which I played myself.”’ 

The history of Poland was his inspiration. When only ten 
years old he read a description of the battle of Griiwald which 
- was fought, as we all know-now, in-1410, against the Teutonic 
' Knights, and decided that “it would be wonderful to erect a 

monument for the 500th anniversary of this great victory.” 
For the next fifty years he saved money for that purpose, and in 
1910 was able to give that monument to the city of Cracow. 
His determination to become a great pianist was secondary 
. to. his decision to be a great Polish patriot. He felt that he must 
' become somebody, if he was to be of any help to his country, 
- and what else could he ever become except a pianist? So at 
twelve, already quite a little celebrity amongst his benevolent 
-admirers from the neighbouring farms and villages (his home 
was a hundred miles from the nearest railway station), he gave 
his first recital in a hall which held fifty people. 
majority of his listeners had never before heard a piano played, 
they unanimously decided that young: Ignace was ‘a genius. 
Encouraged by this enthusiastic verdict his father took ‘him to 
‘Warsaw where in 1872 he entered the Conservatoire. With 
two intervals he remained there eight- years, during which 
period he had not only studied the piano without however 
achieving any marked degree of success, but also became a very 
proficient player on several wind and brass instruments. His 
teachers firmly believed that his true talent lay not in his fingers 
but in his lungs and lips, and tried to make him into the greatest 
oboe or trumpet player of Poland. In this capacity of first 
trumpet in the Conservatoire orchestra he had the unusual 
experience of being questioned, after a public performance, by 
the future Emperor Alexander the Third about the qualities of 
his instrument. It appears that the then heir to the Russian 
throne was himself an enthusiastic performer on the trumpet. 
As the Czar of all the Russias, he frequently appeared on the 
concert platform of his Winter Palace, usually assisting some 
great singer from Italian Opera. 
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When in 1880 Paderewski won his diploma he was considered 
by his immediate entourage a far better composer than a pianist. 
As soon as he graduated from his old school he returned there 
as a teacher of composition and piano, but conscious of his 
technical shortcomings he did not remain there for long. He 
went to Berlin with the reputation of a composer of promise. 
A widower at twenty-one, the father of an invalid boy whom 
he adored and who died of infantile paralysis twenty years later, 
Paderewski strove for his future and the future of his Poland. 
For some time he contributed musical criticism to a Warsaw 
newspaper, and he did it in a spirit of boundless benevolence : 

“TI think I can say this much for my articles, that never in 
any other paper in the world have there been, before or since, 
so many friendly, well-inspired and encouraging criticisms as I 
was then writing for that paper! Everybody was praised— 
everybody ! ” 

He went on several little concert tours through provincial 
Poland, playing his miscellaneous programmes on badly tuned 
and stubborn pianos, and his lukewarm audiences never were 
numerous enough to make these tours a paying proposition. It 
was not until he was twenty-four that, owing to the generous help 
of the piano maker Kerntopf, he at last was able to go to that 
uncrowned king of musical Vienna, Leschetizky. The verdict 
of the great master was heartbreaking, for he said: “‘ You could 
have become a great pianist had you studied properly before 
it was too late.”’ Nevertheless: *‘ He taught me more in those 
few lessons than I had learned during the whole twenty-four 
years preceding that time.” 

His repertoire was still inadequate, his technique negligible, 
and he had to forget all his faults before he could hope to pene- 
trate into the mysteries of a new technique. But so indomitable 
was his will, and so prompt. his readiness to practise seventeen 
hours a day that when, after a few more years, he came to Paris 
he eventually conquered the sceptical audiences of Salle Erard. 
Fifty years earlier Chopin began his conquest of Europe with the 
initial success at the Salle Pleyel, and now from the hall of the 
rival house of Erard, Paderewski launched the campaign which 
would result in his conquest of two hemispheres. So for.a great 
many years to come his little apartment in the Avenue Victor 
Hugo remained his head quarters from which he planned all his 
memorable campaigns. Acclaimed by Paris, invested with the 
romantic mantle of Chopin, he reinforced the spiritual ties which 
for centuries linked the capitals of Poland and France. In a few 
years’ time he would conquer London, whose non-committal 
audiences would finally abandon their puritanic diffidence and 
accept him as the greatest pianist of their time. 

He talks with an engaging modesty, even humility, about these 
early. triumphs of his, and he relates his many professional 
adventures in that peculiar brand of English which one is accus- 
tomed to associate with those indefatigable globe trotters who 
never stop in one country long enough. Yet with all this abund- 
ance of detail we learn surprisingly little about his inner life, his 
artistic growth, his musical predilections and antipathies, his 
literary and artistic interests. For all the time he sounds very 
reticent and unbendingly secretive while talking about himself. 

His tastes are eclectic. and he is equally enthusiastic about 


- Charlés Gounod, Ambroise Thomas, Massenet, Saint-Saéns, and 


Anton Rubinstein. His catholicity has a distinctly mid-Victorian 
flavour about it. When he ventures to express a literary judgment 
he praises Gogol and Turgenev, and flatly dismisses Tolstoy in 
whose religious and prophetic activities he sees nothing but sheer 
hypocrisy. Since his first London season in 1890 his life was so 


rich in -friendship that. practically every Piime Minister of 
England, every President of the United States, and every leading | 
hostess on both sides of the Atlantic, have been amongst his | 


intimate friends and admirers. 


And one thing emerges from these pages—that one of the | 


greatest creative artists of the Victorian, Edwardian, Georgian, 
and our times was never subject to the megalomaniacal com- 





plexes of a Wagner, a Rubinstein, or a Pachman. As a modest | 


and unassuming genius he is in the same class as a César Franck, | 


a Tschaikovsky, and a Vincent d’Indy. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Essays in Musical Analysis, Vol. VI. By Sir Donald Tovey. 
(Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) 


The last volume (for the present: there is a cheering hint of 
possible successors) gives analysis of, or notes upon, some thirty 
works, has a splendid index to all six volumes, and will be valuable 
especially to amateur music-lovers because of its Glossary, some 
of the explanations in which are as superior to ordinary text- 
book ones as the quality of the musical philosophy and wit in the 
analysis is above almost any other writer’s level. The contents 
are very diverse: we have one or two Mozart arias, as well as a 
few Wagner items, introduced by an essay on “‘ Wagner in the 
Concert Room.” The composers include C, P. E. Bach, Beethoven 
(Variations, Prometheus), Mendelssohn (Melusine), Berlioz (Fan- 
tastic, Corsair, Beatrice), Tchaikovsky (No. 5), Mahler (No. 4), 
Elgar (In the South, Introduction and Allegro), Sibelius (No. 7, Tapiola), 
and others. Several of the works dealt with might well be recorded : 
Schumann’s Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, an old friend in piano- 
duetting, Verdi’s Stabat Mater, and Reger’s Serenade, Op. 45 
(Reger is “‘ as inveterate an extemporiser as Handel ’’). 

There are occasional mystifications, as in the irritating note on 
Brian’s Fantastic Variations on an Old Rhyme (we are not even 
told what it is) ; and the notes on Berlioz’ Fantastic are insufficient. 
Now and again one has the feeling that the Professor got dis- 
couraged, and let off a squib instead of the Brock’s Benefit we 
have come to expect. That is his penalty for exercising Brockian 
mastery so often. But we remember that he was writing for a 
normal concert-audience (though could his Edinburgh adherents 
ever be described as “ normal” ? The inquiry is meant to be 
complimentary). Hence the occasional wind-temperings, as 
when he says of Sibelius No. 7, “ An adequate analysis .. . 
would be too subtle to be readable.” But the beneficent result of 
such tempering is that so much of the book is nourishing meat for 
our readers, who are presumed to enjoy some brain-burnishing, 


a little analysis, philosophy, and a crack or two. Nobody serves 
it all up like Tovey. W.R.A. 


Music as a Career. By W.R. Anderson. (Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 


My first thought, on receiving this book for review, was one of 
acute sympathy for Mr. Anderson that it should have had to 
appear in the middle of a war, a war which has done nothing to 
make the musical profession more attractive as a career! How- 
ever, further reflection added optimism to sympathy. Wars do 
not last for ever, and music does. This wise and searching book 
has a permanent value. It will be a standard work of reference, 
and even in these hard times all young musicians should consult 
it, whether or not their careers are to be interrupted—as many 
of ours were twenty years ago !—by military service. 

The book holds interest not only for the young but for all 
musicians who have to live by their art. Reading it one reviews 
past struggles and disappointments, mistakes and. failures, as 
well as successes and ‘delights. 

Long as I have known W.R.A. I have never atees realised 
what an encyclopaedic knowledge he has of our profession. I 
have found him sometimes, in print, or on the platform, a little 
caustic—a thing we all have to fight against. But in this book he 
exudes mellow wisdom and encouragement. He looks squarely 
and realistically at every problem the young musician may 
have to-face and he is far from being foolishly optimistic. But 
he knows that the sense of vocation that the true musician has 
can carry him over every obstacle ; he knows that ‘‘ Music is a 
fine profession,” and that, though the world may scorn our small 
earnings, we would rather make a few hundreds a year—a very 
few !—than thousands in the slavery of an “ office” and all 
that it implies. 

It is always of value in a review of this kind of book to give 


some idea of the ground covered and I will at once proceed to 
do that. Mr. Anderson speaks first of ‘‘ the musician’s changing 
world ” and so paints in his background. Then he discusses what 
branch—teaching or performing—to take up, how to start, the 
early work of the private teacher ; all about examinations and 
degrees etc.; specialization, chances of work in schools ; ; societies, 
books and ‘magazines for help, the solo performer, singer or 
player; the influence of broadcasting, new tendencies and 
opportunities ; what brings success, and much else. 

Here are a few obiter dicta out of the many I have marked. 

‘“‘The young teacher should not cling to the money he early 
earns. It should be regarded as capital to be spent on further 
study, on books, on hearing music, on every kind of culture and 
mind- “broadening he can get.” 

** Much of the essence of musicianship cannot be tested by any 
examination.””’ 

** Many fine performers have begun with a failure.” 

**'We never know when a reasonably modest amateur may 

get ’ music ; the process is at times similar to that of ‘ getting ’ 
religion.” 

Almost every page has on it something worth noting and W.R.A. 
writes always with a persuasive ease of style that makes the book 
delightful reading. 

The good advice and wise guidance so liberally poured out 
over these pages should smooth out many of the difficult problems 
confronting those who decide to make music a career and cause 
them to rise up and bless the author. 


A.R. 


MUSIC REVIEW 


New Music is an American quarterly of modern compositions, 
founded twelve years ago to circulate ultra-modern music, mostly 
by Americans. All managerial and editorial work is done without 
cost ; any profits go to the composers. The subscription for the 
four yearly issues is three dollars (P.O. Box 2888, Hollywood 
Station, Los Angeles: odd to find such music coming from the 
home of sweet sentiment). Some orchestral works were formerly 
printed, but the expense has caused these to be discontinued. 
The chamber music will continue. Some of the composers are 
fairly well known here by name, but few, unfortunately, by their 
works: Copland, Roy Harris, Antheil, Piston, Ives, etc. The 
October, 1939 issue contains a ’cello sonata by David Diamond 
(born 1915, winner of a Guggenheim Fellowship and other 
prizes). All that seems to emerge, for me, is the sense of roman- 
ticism frustrated : for the rest, a promising rhythmic manipulation 
and hints of melodic sweep and significance. But what enterprise 
our American friends show! What society here would publish 
a hundred and thirty ultra-modern works in twelve years, so 
cheaply, and thus allow the nation, and others, to estimate so 
readily the quality of advance-guard work ? The fact that in 
all human probability it will amount to very little in music’s 
history does not alter the fact that the enterprise is necessary, 
praiseworthy, and characteristic of that adventurous, energetic 
people. 

W.R.A. 





H.M.V. have issued a recording of the Message to 
the Empire broadcast by H.M. the King on Christmas 
Day, 1939. By command of His Majesty all profits 
from the sale of this record will be devoted to the British 
Red Cross Society. (RC3147. 4s.) 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


Good Fun in Fine Works 


ME: Maurice Bateman names, as ready choices among the 
moments that make one smile, the end of Haydn’s quartet, 
Op. 33, No. 2 (H.M.V., DB2161), where the four little groups 
that began the finale are repeated. “‘ Then he again gives you 
No. 1—leaving you waiting for the other three that don’t happen : 
and that’s that!’ An expression apt for many of Haydn’s leave- 
taking quirks. Nobody did the teasing tricks more prettily. We 
have noted them time and again in reviews. Other among Mr. 
Bateman’s choice moments are “ the cymbals’ ‘ boomp’ in Don 
Quixote when the knight charges the windmills,” the mountain- 
producing-mouse effect at the start of Dohnanyi’s Nursery Tune 
Variations, and the bassoon’s comicality near the end, the sneeze 
at the beginning of Kodaly’s Hary Janos, the snores in Falstaff, 
the village band in Beethoven’s Pastoral, “ the ‘ oompah ’ in the 
finale of the Ezghth,’”’ the broomstick joke in L’ Apprenti Sorcier, the 
snarling critics in Ein Heldenleben, and a Sibelius pizzicato which 
reminds him of “ an old gentleman ambling to his morning train, 
finally breaking into a run as he realises time is running short.” 
Such personal translations or glosses as this last are part of 
our individual make-up as appreciators—usually acquired when 
we have got past the elementary stage at which everything heard 
has to be translated into some other terms than music’s own. 
Most of the comical moments named by others were familiar— 
the ass-bray in the M.N.D. overture, the bang in the Surprise 
slow movement, Till, some of Debussy’s Children’s Corner quirks, 
Minstrels, and so on. The apprentices’ guying of the solemn 
Mastersinger tune is a deathless bit of fun, and Beckmesser’s 
serenade an unfading joy. I wonder whether, when Mark Twain 
growled so at having to listen to Wagner, he had heard this ? 
It is surely much in his line of fun. Sachs marking B’s mistakes is 
good, too, and rather more witty comment. Some may find 
unintentional comicalities now and then. One of my bits is the 
triangle in the Liszt E flat concerto, because it sounds silly. I 
should welcome other readers’ ideas about humour in music. 


Operatic Relishes 


Miss Edith Bushell tells me that in the nineties the gallery at 
Covent Garden was well enough lit to enable enthusiasts “ to sit 
with their noses tucked into their scores with apparently an 
entire disregard of the stage” (this, 4 propos my wondering 
whether Katherine Tynan, who wrote of German clerks and their 
wives following the score thus, had remembered correctly). I 
wish one could read a score during a performance nowadays. 
Theatre lighting, even between the acts, is pretty bad. Miss 
Bushell recalls delightful if sometimes furious discussions on the 
gallery stairs: one concerned Mottl, the conductor, and a dis- 


puted E natural. Anecdotes were exchanged. ‘‘ Somebody said 
he told a prima donna she ought to take in washing. Someone 
else said she should have retorted that he ought to drive a hearse 
(he was always on the slow side ).”” Great days, when folk had 
to work so much harder for their musical pleasures than we do 
now—income-tax notwithstanding. 


A Gaffer Gaffed 


Mr. R. F. McGraw, of California, wrote to say, about my 
having found our old friend “the lady novelist” making 
Paderewski play the Tristan Prelude (a good many years ago), 
that if she had waited a while she would have been safe, for the 
pianist has recorded Schelling’s transcription (S. being a pupil 
of P.’s), on Victor 7324. In a New York paper appeared a letter 
from a gaffe-collecting lady, who had found a heroine at the 
piano, “‘ her hands wandering idly over the keys in a symphony 
by Wagner.”” Her comment was “ Everybody knows that Wagner 
never wrote a symphony!” Mr McGraw mentioned that a 
movement of this work of the nineteen-year-old has been played 
in New York and broadcast. I’ve never heard it, but the look 
of it is sufficient. Of course, I don’t suppose it can ever have been 
done for the piano, and if it were, the heroine’s idling over it 
sounds fishy. This “idly wandering” is a hangover from a 
gentler, pre-Wagnerian age. Richard would have hated to think 
of a body idling over him! I think the most astonishing bit of 
Wagneriana I ever heard was at the Albert Hall, where (of all 
places) a pianist played a transcription of the Fire Music, that, 
from my seat, produced one of the famous acoustic perversions, 
by which I heard the left hand always before the right. Such a 
piece of bedlamy I never heard the like of-before or since. 


The Two B’s 


Northern paper on one of Hitler’s speeches : 
notes were octaves lower than usual.” 

Source of this one unknown, but I remember its being vouched 
for by somebody or other: Lady at Leeds Festival, where Sir 
Thomas was conducting the L.P.O. in Sibelius No. 2: “ And 
isn’t it wonderful to think they are all Barnardo boys, and that 
there is dear Dr. Barnardo himself conducting ” (the Home’s 
Musical Boys were due a few days later). A modern version of the 
distressful complications that used to befall unwary visitors to the 
old St. James’ Hall, where the Minstrels were on one floor and 
the serious concerts on another. People would wander into the 
wrong place, and either imagine that the darkies had put on a 
new and rather tedious ‘‘ white’ act, or that chamber music 
was a good deal more entertaining than they had feared. 

W.R.A. 


** Even his high 

















3 VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS for 


GRAMOPHONE OWNERS 


When in New York : Be sure to visit the world’s largest treasury 
of recorded music . . The Gramophone Shop. It is a revelation! 
Let us send you : Any record you are unable to obtain in England 
we will gladly send you on request. Our method of shipping 
insures intact delivery. 

Keep posted : By subscribing to the Gramophone Shop Record Sup- 
plement—issued monthly—you have up-to-the-minute information 
on every new record. 12 issues—only $1 per year. 


Che Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET and 290 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 











‘POINTMASTER 


repoints needles with a fine tapering point. It has a simple, 
positive action. With IM Long-Playing Needles it ensures perfect 
reproduction without record wear or surface hiss. 3/6. From all 
good record shops or by post from Alfred Imhof, Ltd., 112/116, 
New Oxford Street, W.C.1. 
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A SCHUBERT GARLAND 


By F. G. 


IMAGINE that most gramophiles are familiar with Schubert’s 
Rosamunde Overture and the ballet music. But how many, I 
wonder, can claim even a passing acquaintance with the remainder 
of the incidental music to Rosamunde ? 

Some eleven years ago Columbia issued an album of four 
records (L2122-5) containing all the instrumental numbers of the 
original production of 1823. 

Most people have a hazy idea that Schubert wrote some 
incidental music to a play which received but a few performances, 
and that the music was lost until it was found—many years after— 
by George Grove (the founder and first editor of Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians) and Arthur Sullivan, composer of the 
celebrated Savoy operas. The facts, as far as are known, are as 
follows. 

A young man named Kupelweiser being in love with a 
Viennese actress, Fraulein Neumann, was anxious to prove his 
devotion. What was more natural but that he should ask his 
friend, Helmine von Chezy (authoress of Euryanthe) to write a play 
for her ? Helmine duly obliged, and the play— Rosamunde—was 
completed in five days and forwarded to the director of the 
Theatre an der Wien. Schubert was duly commissioned to 
compose the incidental music, and in next to no time produced 
the following numbers : 


Overture (D minor). 

Entr’ acte after Act 1 (B minor). 

Ballet Music (B minor) and Curtain Tune (G). 
Entr’ acte after Act II (D). 

Romance, for Contralto. 

Chorus of Spirits. 

Entr’ acte after Act II (B flat). 

Shepherd’s Melody. 

Shepherds’ Chorus. 

Huntsmen’s Chorus. 

Ballet Music (G). 

(This, according to Grove, is the order of performance.) 


The play was eventually produced on December goth, 1823, 
but was what we nowadays call a theatrical “flop,” receiving 
its death sentence after two performances. 

The overture is not the one now known by the name of 
Rosamunde, but one written for an opera, Alfonso and Estrella. 
(There is a possibility that it may have been written for Rosamunde 
and afterwards utilised for Alfonso and Estrella.) Schubert after- 
wards renamed his overture to The Magic Harp, issuing it as the 
overture to Rosamunde, Op. 26. 

It is a pity that the play—undoubtedly a bad one—has never 
been found, for it might then be possible to find exactly where 
the various numbers fit. In all probability it was never printed. 
However, we have some details of the plot, which may be of some 
interest to readers. 

Rosamunde, Princess of Cyprus, is brought up as a shepherdess, 
ignorant of her true rank. This is revealed by her nurse when 
she is eighteen, and she and her father (a pseudo-shepherd) 
assume their proper rank. This does not suit Governor Fulgentius 
who has ruled the country in their absence, the populace believing 
the King and Princess to be dead. The prince of Candia, who has 
loved Rosamunde since childhood, sails for Cyprus, to urge his 
suit, but his vessel is wrecked. He is rescued, but arrives destitute. 
Not caring to reveal himself to Rosamunde in these circumstances, 
he enters the service of Fulgentius. He quickly wins the Governor’s 
favour, after rescuing his daughter from brigands. Fulgentius 
himself falls in love with Rosamunde, who scorns his advances. 
His love quickly turns to hate, and he has the Princess imprisoned 
On a spurious charge. He then sends the disguised Prince of 
Candia with a poisoned letter, which means certain death to the 
recipient. In the meantime, however, Rosamunde. has. escaped 
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from prison and sought sanctuary in the hut of her old nurse. 
The Prince eventually discovers her whereabouts and tells her 
of the Governor’s dastardly plot. The lovers are surprised by 
Fulgentius, but they contrive a story which deceives him. He 
thereupon commits Rosamunde to the care of the Prince. The 
latter receives a letter from an important personage requesting 
him to assist in a scheme for overthrowing Fulgentius and making 
Rosamunde a princess in reality. The Governor overhears the 
Prince reading this letter aloud, and demands that it be handed 
over. Instead of doing so, he hands the Governor the poisoned 
letter which had been prepared for Rosamunde. The Governor, 
of course, dies, and we have the conventional happy ending. 


The Alfonso and Estrella Overture certainly seems to fit in the above 
scheme better than the Rosamunde (original <auberharfe) Overture. 
The latter—apart from the opening—seems too serene for such a 
melodramatic story. The second entr’ acte seems to have some 
bearing on the dramatic action; those brass chords and the 
tolling bell surely mean something, though at this time of day we 
may well despair of knowing exactly what. The Shepherd’s Melody 
is a delightful pastoral played by two clarinets to the drone bass of 
bassoons and horns. The dramatic B minor Entr’ acte is another 
fine piece of work. 


It is regrettable that the vocal numbers were not also recorded. 
Perhaps Columbia would consider giving us these, too, at some 
future date. (The Romance—Vollmond strahlt aus Bergeshohen has 
been done by Elena Gerhardt on H.M.V. D1462, but only with 
pianoforte accompaniment.) 


And now a few facts regarding the discovery of the missing music. 
George Grove, secretary to the Crystal Palace Company, was a 
keen admirer of Schubert’s music, and in 1857 he managed to get 
the great C Major Symphony (discovered by Robert Schumann) 
performed at the Crystal Palace concerts. Unfortunately, owing 
to an inadequate presentation it did not take on. In 1865, Grove 
read—in Kreissle von Hellborn’s biography of Schubert—an 
account of the Rosamunde music. He was so intrigued that he 
communicated with Spina, the Viennese music publisher, and 
learnt that he had the parts of several of the numbers, and that 
he was printing the first and third entr’ actes. The score and 
parts of these were received by Grove in October 1866, and were 
played on November roth, at the Crystal Palace. They jumped 
into immediate popularity. Presently two more numbers arrived. 
These were the two pieces of ballet music and the little curtain 
tune. They were first performed on March 16th, 1867. The 
Alfonso and Estrella Overture duly arrived in the autumn of that 
year, but no further numbers were found. 


The following year Grove had occasion to go to Vienna on 
business. This was a heaven-sent opportunity for the enthusi- 
astic Schubertian, who was accompanied by his friend Sullivan, 
then unknown. On arrival in Vienna they sought out Spina, 
who introduced them to a Dr. Schneider, a lawyer and music- 
lover, who had a cupboard packed with Schubert manuscripts. 
Dr. Schneider confessed that he had not examined all the music, 
and gladly gave the two friends permission to browse through it. 

Their first discoveries were the scores of the first, second, third, 
fourth and sixth symphonies. This was indeed a great find, 
for prior to this only the ‘‘ Unfinished” and the C major were known 
of Schubert’s symphonic works. An extensive search failed to 
reveal any more Rosamunde music. Two numbers, the second 
entr’ acte and the Shepherd’s Melody were eventually found at 
Spina’s house. There now remained the accompaniments to the 
Romance and the two choruses to be found, and also the total 
number of pieces and the order of playing. 


After combing every possible place in Vienna, the two English- 
men decided on a last search of Dr. Schneider’s famous cup- 
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board. ‘Lheir efforts were rewarded with success. Here is Grove’s 
own description : 
““T found, at the bottom of the cupboard, and in its 
furthest corner, a bundle of music books two feet high, 
carefully tied round, and black with the undisturbed dust 


of nearly half a century. . . . Not Dr. Cureton, when he 
made his truly romantic discovery of the Syriac Eusebius, 
could have been more glad or grateful than I was at this 
moment. For these were the part-books of the whole of the 
music in Rosamunde, tied up after the second performance 
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in December, 1823, and probably never disturbed since.’’ 

Thus ended the search for Schubert’s Rosamunde music. The 
final haul included the accompaniments to the vocal items—the 
only material that remained undiscovered. 

The chance of the manuscript of Helmine von Chezy’s play 
ever turning up seems extremely remote. What a pity, for I 
would dearly love to know the reason for the chorus of ghosts in 
the third act, why the Shepherds’ music comes in the last act 
(instead of, as one might suppose, the first), and oh, heaps of 
other things. 


TURN TABLE TALK 


Important to Some 


Something went wrong with our postal arrangements and. 
most regrettably, receipts and orders as well as ordinary correspon- 
dence lay in a sorting office, breeding distrust, suspense and 
irritation. We hope that by this time every victim among our 
readers has got our written apologies, but in order to avoid 
any future disappointments or delays it would be advisable that 
all letters containing orders or money in any form should be 
addressed to The Gramophone, 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 

The 10A Soho Square office is open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
except on Saturdays and Sundays, but only for the sale of copies 
of the magazine and N.G.S. records and for general forwarding 
purposes. 

A number of Gramophone Society reports were among the 
letters delayed and we therefore regret that they do not appear 
in their respective section. 

Two new Societies have been formed: one at Mitcham, Surrey, 
and the other at Biggleswade, Bedfordshire. Particulars can be 
obtained from Mr. Montague Harrod, Borough Librarian, 
Public Library, London Road, Mitcham, and Mr. W. M. Smith, 
** Mar Saba,” 48 Drove Road, Biggleswade, Beds. 

Will readers interested in the formation of a Gramophone 
Society in Exeter and district write to Mr. Colin F. Shapley, 73 St. 
Leonards Road, Exeter. 


Music for the Troops 


It is said that there is a dart board for every five men in the 
B.E.F. already. Madame Clara Novello Davies wishes each man 
to have a musical instrument, and to achieve this end asks 
our readers to send instruments or money for their purchase to 
Miss Helen Temple Thurston, 47 Park Lane, London, W.1. 


Epigramophones 


Beachcomber’s effort in the Daily Express the other day deserves 
to be filed with Hilaire Belloc’s epigramophone recalled in the 
January number. It is entitled *‘ An old record: ” 


On the revolving disc her topmost note 
Pierced the loud music with a maniac yell, 
As though a tiger had her by the throat. 
Il faut souffrir pour étre Edison-Bell. 


Printing 

One date is almost as good as another for celebrating the 
five hundredth anniversary of the invention of printing by 
movable type and The Times chose January 15th, 1940, for a 
succinct and authoritative commemoration in a _ four-page 
supplement with illustrations. This is well worth having “ for 
keeps.”’ Sir Frederic Kenyon leads off with a brilliant prologue, 
‘** Books of the Ancients,”’ and Dr. Victor Scholderer, also of the 
British Museum, deals in masterly fashion with the chequered 
fortunes of the Father of Printing in “‘ Gutenberg: the Man and 
his invention.”” In 1440 William Caxton was about eighteen 
years old. 


When will the centenary of recorded sound be celebrated ? 
Whether 1959 (Scott’s Phonautograph) or 1977 (Edison’s 
Phonograph) or 1987 (Berliner’s Gramophone) or some other 
date be chosen, it will be agreed that sound-recording will have 
made vastly superior progress in its first hundred years than 
printing made. 


‘‘The Gramophone and You”’ 


*“A.R.” is broadcasting in the series ‘“‘ Making your own 
music ”’ on February Ist at 5.30 p.m., and will take as his subject 
‘* The Gramophone and You.” His aim is to show how anyone 
who can play the piano, whatever his standard of technique, 
can use it with the gramophone and thus gain much insight into 
all that goes to make up artistic interpretation. He will take 
listeners through the slow movement of Mozart’s Eine kleine 
Nacht-Musik, Grieg’s *“‘ Morning” from the Peer Gynt Suite, the 
Intermezzo from Schumann’s Piano Concerto, and the first move- 
ment of Schubert’s * Unfinished,”’ all of which are easily available 
in piano transcriptions. 

A.R. hopes that many of our readers will manage to join in 
the fun and confound the criticism—at best a half-truth—that 
the use of the gramophone hurts piano playing. 


The L.P.O. 
Mr. S. K. Rutherford writes :— 


‘“*T am writing to as many gramophiles as I can think of to 
suggest everyore puts in a little to help the London Philharmonic, 
as appealed for by Sir Thomas on Sunday, the 14th of January. 
The orchestra has done so very much for the gramophone world, 
and I wonder whether you would give this point a word in the 
next number. Personally I know many of the orchestra well and 
the whole thing is much on my mind. The address would be 
Musical Culture, Ltd., 295 Regent Street, W.1. I feel sure you 
would help with enthusiasm.” 
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BACH: VIOLIN CONCERTO in A minor. 
Columbia, LX.329, 30. Huberman and Vienna Phil- 
harmonic (Dobroy). 
Decca, CA.8225, 6. Astruc and Orchestra (Bret). 
H.M.V., DB.2911, 12. Menuhin and Orchestra (Enesco). 


The fullest tone, on the whole, combined with the clearest 
recording, is Menuhin’s. Huberman’s attack I like very much, 
but this recording is not quite so clean, as regards background, 
as the other. Astruc is thinner, but likeable in its plainness. It 
has not quite the nervous power of Huberman, who in some 
details of attack pleases me most of all. His way of touching the 
Andante is even more delicate than Menuhin’s. Here is matter 
for choice, in this lovely piece. The most equable and, as one 
might say, durable finale tone comes from Menuhin’s disc. There 
is a stronger blaze—perhaps a slightly coarser one—in the Col., 
which, for its vim, I like best, in this movement. Rather an 
up-and-down affair, then, these two. Perhaps, for the more 
orthodox Bachians (whatever they may mean), Menuhin ? For 
the more romantic, Huberman ? That is the best I can do, 
trying to think of all opinions. 
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BACH: VIOLIN CONCERTO IN E. 

Columbia, LX.408, 9, 10. Huberman and Vienna 
Philharmonic (Dobrowen). With Violin Solo, 
Andante from Sonata in A mi. (Bach). 

H.M.V., DB.2003, 4, 5. Menuhin and Orchestre Sym- 
phonique, Paris (Enesco). With (solo) Saraband 
from First Partita (Bach). 

An earlier H.M.V., DB.1871, 2, 3, is withdrawn. 

My testing-place in this work is the finale—long phrasing— 
four bars thought as one. Here, to my mind, Huberman has it. 
There is more of the conscious devilment in his finale-flirts than 
in Menuhin. The latter’s sound to me simply like a good straight 
job of fiddling, not a discovery of boundless joy in strength. In 
the grandly rich second movement many will prefer the solider 
orchestral body-tone of H.M.V. and Menuhin, both. I should 
have liked H.M.V. recording and Col. fiddling. I don’t think there 
is much to choose from in the first movement. There are delicacies 
in Huberman that I think Menuhin doesn’t find. I happen to 
like these elements. I like Menuhin here, but I like Huberman’s 
ideas still better. Where the recording must come first, H.M.V., 
for me, taking it all in all, Col., with a wish for the other’s recording. 


BACH: CONCERTO FOR TWO VIOLINS, in D minor. 

H.M.V., DB.1718, 19, Menuhin and Enesco. Orchestra 
conducted by Monteux. 

H.M.V., D.2014, 5, 6. Arnold and Alma Rosé and 
Chamber Orchestra. With A. Rosé: Adagio from 
Sonata in G mi. (Bach). 

Columbia, LX.659, 60. Szigeti and Carl Flesch, with 
Orchestra (Goehr). 


I do not remember to have heard the Rosé performance. It 
has rather less spring and vigour than the Col. one, and consider- 
ably less volume. The Menuhin-Enesco has a tiny hard quality 
in reproduction. The orchestra is not prominent. The orchestral 





weakness in the Rosé is not very much to my liking. I feel the 
need for a fuller support. The playing is pleasant, mild, straight- 
forwardly shaped, in the slow movement. Col. has a fuller impulse 
and more shading. The H.M.V. tone cuts slightly, but not too 
hard. The feeling of this movement that I like best is Col’s. 
Menuhin and Enesco are just a tiny bit hurried—so I feel. The 
Col. finale pace is fast. The more recent H.M.V. scores there. 
The Rosés attack this capitally, though one has a scraped note 
near the start of the first solo. There is excellently sensitive inter- 
play, without letting down the strength, in both the later H.M.V. 
and Col. If the Col. pace had been just a shade firmer and 
slower, I should have plumped for it. As it is, I like best the Col. 
in the slow movement, and Menuhin-Enesco in the finale. The 
orchestral support is firmer in Col. 


BACH: BRANDENBURG CONCERTO No. 4, in G. 
Decca, LY.6069-71. Berlin Philharmonic (Melichar). 
With Allegro from Concerto in Olden Style 
(Reger). 
H.M.V., DB. 2037, 8. Ecole Normale Orchestra (Cortot). 
Columbia, LX.441, 2. Busch Chamber Players. 


For violin and two flutes, with string band (by the way, is it not 
time the score showed the flutes notated normally, instead of 
with the treble clef on the first line ?) The points made in 
December (pp. 250, 1) when speaking about the first three 
Brandenburgs may be consulted ; several of the same orchestras 
will be found playing in Nos. 4, 5, and 6. In the original review 
of the Busch set, I said that while the playing seemed reticent, I 
liked the bringing out of the chamber aspect of the music, and — 
the counterpoint’s being clear. 

In No. 4, I think the proportions best achieved in Busch. 
Cortot has a more pungent string force (and also a harpsichord,’ 
for those who would perish rather than be historically impyaw ; 
I, for once, admit with sobs I am not of this obdurate school). | 
Melichar takes a slower pace (too slow, for my liking, in the first ~ 
movement), and uses five sides. Very neat and pretty tone, and 
the better of the two harpsichord reproductions ; but I like the 
faster pace. The telling Decca tone has a (mostly) genial effect © 
in the Presto (again too slow), and also in the Reger, one of ‘his: 
more piquant movements. There is a very slightly less-than- 
sweet effect in some of the wind-playing ; but Reger is inclined: 
to bite, there. For body of tone, Melichar: but I don’t oe ’ 
his pace cheering. Busch, for the reasons given above. 


BACH: BRANDENBURG CONCERTO No. 5, in D. 
Columbia, LX.444, 5, 6. Busch Chamber Players. 
Decca, LY.6101, 2, 3, 4. Berlin Philharmonic (Melichar). 

With Allegro from Organ Concerto in D mi., by . 
Vivaldi (Sittard). | 
H.M.V., D.B.1783, 4. Ecole Normale Orchestra. 

In the H.M.V., Cortot plays the piano, Thibaud the fiddle. - 
Busch has a rather more springing rhythm, in general, than 
Melichar ; though I have scarcely ever heard a performance of 
this type of Bach movement which I did not think could have 
been improved by the adoption of a longer phrasing—fewer 
eccents. But Busch is almost always happy in this way. Cortot 
goes off at a faster pace than the others, which seems to me 
rather a scurry, though nattily turned out. Cortot makes a very 
good impression with his firmness and breadth. , This time I think 
you must have the harpischord for the work; the instrument 
plays an altogether different and more important part than in 
others. Cortot and Busch use the piano; which I think a mistake. 
For that reason, I should choose Melichar ; but if you prefer 
the piano in such pure chamber music as the four-part Affettuoso, 
then the gentler impulse of Cortot and his friends (with their 
slightly faster pace and better spring: they get slightly across, 
early on side 4) will please most. Busch is a wee bit jog-trot 
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here. In the finale I like the Cortot vim best. Taking it on the 
matter of style and recording, I think the Cortot has it (if you 
do not insist on the harpsichord). His rhythm at the piano is 
worth the money alone. 


BACH: BRANDENBURG CONCERTO No. 6, in B flat. 
H.M.V., DB.1626, 7. Ecole Normale Orchestra (Cortot). 
Columbia, LX.41, 2. 

Orchestra. 
Columbia, LX.447, 8, 9. Busch Chamber Players. 
Decca, LY.6099, 6100. Berlin Philharmonic (Melichar). 


Sir H. Wood and His Symphony 


Busch takes a record to each movement. Cortot mends the 
pace. Melichar has a more stinging tone, which does not quite 
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bring out the best of the lower-string quality (you remember ~ 
that there are no violins here). His pace is good. The jog-trot 
is almost impossible to avoid. Sir Henry’s fast pace is familiar: 
it does not grow on me. One does not get over the difficulty of 
the jog thus. His recorded tone is less clear and forward than the 
others’. Cortot has a big tone in the slow movement. Busch’s 
pace here seems very slow, but I can enjoy it. The bass is 
rather small here. For the finale, Busch’s force seems on the small 
side. It can stand a bigger rollick. Cortot’s parts have something 
of an unwanted background. The finale’s weavings do not come 
out perfectly. Melichar’s tonal tingle is not greatly to my taste 
here. Busch has the greatest clearness, and so, in the long run, 
the greatest satisfaction, for me. Those low string parts are 
difficult to record well. Not an easy work for choice. On the 
whole, Busch. 
W.R.A. 





SOME BEAUTIES OF PROGRAMME MUSIC.—I 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


| SHALL confine myself almost entirely to recorded pieces, and 
shall avoid most of the historical matter to be found in the 
standard book on the subject, Niecks’ Programme Music (Novello). 
On the philosophy of Programme Music, see Newman’s Musical 
Studies (Lane) ; and for a more extensive article than that of the 
last Grove, see the edition of 1890, which gave six times the space, 
and some music-type. 

Not everything mentioned may be beautiful, but all will be 
typical, and in some way illuminating. Programme Music 
attracts everybody, even if they believe it an inferior sort of art. 
I shall define it widely, for the present purpose—including both 
delicate suggestion as well as pure imitation, and music set to 
words, as well as the “‘ purer ” Programme Music which merely 
carries out a poetic programme, avowed or implicit. Thus 
Bach’s realism at the rending of the Temple Veil, as well as the 
instrumental figures which he repeatedly uses to suggest grief or 
joy, come into consideration. There are the madrigalists’ vocal 
imitations of birds, parallelled by R. Strauss’s bleating sheep in 
Don Quixote; there are Farnaby’s mood-suggestions, around 
1600, to compare with Schumann’s, two centuries and more 
afterwards ; Byrd’s Bells is in a different category from Holst’s 
Planets, and Elgar’s Falstaff from Honegger’s Pacific 231. All 
manner of similarities and differences may be traced. Many 
works will have to be passed over because they are not recorded. 
(Some of the gaps ought to be filled.) So this 1s not a history of 
Programme Music, by any means: just a note of some landmarks 
and typical samples of its diverse attacks. 

What would we expect to be the earliest bit of Programme 
Music ever heard ? Surely, the attempts of primitive men to copy 
the cries of animals. When he drew their forms on the deep-dug 
walls of his caves, he was apparently trying to get power over 
them ; perhaps he made their sounds, for a similar purpose ; but 
the gramophone, alas, was not handy ; nor was it at that famous 
contest at Delphi in 586 B.c., when competitors had to describe, 
in music for a single aulos (a reed instrument) Apollo’s fight with 
a serpent, following a detailed programme laid down for them. 
That music, together with everything the Greeks played or sang, 
except about a dozen fragments, has vanished frcm the earth. 

Coming to the madrigalian era (centring, roughly, upon 1600) 
we find plenty of naive bits of suggestion, suiting the scoring to 
the words (as when Weelkes, at “ then two by two,” “ three by 
three,”’ etc., brings in the voices thus), and the inevitable, most 
natural bird imitations, hunting calls, and suggestions of all the 
simple doings of the days, especially the outdoor ones. Jannequin 
{sixteenth century) tackled La Guerre, four-part vocal music 


celebrating the Battle of Marignan (1515), by whose title the 
piece is more familiarly known (Col. DFX 19). Trumpets are 
imitated, there is much clamour of sounds like “ zin, zin,” 
** patipatoc,” for drums and shots, war cries resound, and a good 
time is had by all, until the craven enemy flees, and the noble 
French King is victorious. In contrast, his Chant des oiseaux 
(recorded by Anthologie Sonore, No. 6) calls to the court to come 
out and hear the songs of the birds (imitations inserted)—with 
the natural hint that there are other joys also to be tasted in the 
country. O l’amour, l’amour! There is a verse-and-refrain that 
recurs, mentioning various birds, and in between the bird-calls 
are imitated, to onomatopoeic sounds like tu o7 ti trr and frian, 
frian tioum. The ubiquitous cuckoo has a good showing, of course. 

Our own great William Byrd staged a Battle for the virginals, 
the plucked-string instrument of tiny tone. This piece was fully 
labelled with all the doings. He made also a more effective 
essay, The Belis (A.S.14) ; the reason why this comes off and the 
other doesn’t is obvious: the bells intermingle, and that means 
counterpoint, and counterpoint was the natural speech of the 
time, of which Byrd was a master. The big bells boom and the 
little bells tinkle, and with assisting imagination, to hear it 
through the wrong end of whatever corresponds aurally to the 
telescope, you get a capital miniature Sunday morning effect. 

One or two trifles by the madrigalist Farnaby are played on 
the virginals (Col. 5713). These—His Dreame, etc.—are rather 
lonely experiments in poetic suggestion: a foretaste, one might 
say, of Schumann, a century and a half later. 

The next example I find recorded is one of the Bible Sonatas 
by Kuhnau, a generation before Bach, who occupied the Thomas 
School post to which the great man succeeded. Kuhnau was a 
sonata-pioneer, in that he left the old dance-suite style for a work 
in several movements. The Biblical piece recorded is the one 
most often played (I have given it at lectures, and it goes down 
well)— The Combat of David and Goliath (A.S.3). It was written 
for the harpsichord, with a good deal of feeling for what could 
and could not be got out of it. There is mood-depiction, simple 
illustration, and also a much superior imaginative suggestion— 
three clear grades, at least, of Programme Music. The stampings 
of Goliath and the scurrying of the enemy when he is killed are 
simple enough : David’s drawing back the catapult (so it seems ; 
but would not he swing the sling round his head ? perhaps it 
is that) and the flight of the pebble (a scale) cannot of course 
come to much ; but mark the crumpling up of Goliath and the 
breath gasping out of him: much finer musical suggestion there. 
(To be continued) 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitzky). Peter and the 
Wolf, Op. 67 (Prokofieff). H.M.V. DB3900-02 (three 12 in.. 
18s.). Auto. DB8747-9. 


The leaflet accompanying this work hints darkly that it may 
contain some oblique political satire. Prokofieff has indeed written 
some political music (the Cantata for the Twentieth Anniversary of the 
October Revolution, Op. 75, and the Lieutenant Kijie Suite, Op. 60), 
but listeners to Peter and the Wolf will be too charmed by this 
orchestral fairy-tale to bother their heads as to whether the 
young comrade is outwitting a bold bad capitalist or not. Such 
detective work may well be left to the determinedly class-con- 
scious. 

Prokofieff, the leaflet reminds us, “* has played simultaneously 
and fortissimo on both extremes of the musical world, like a good 
pianist with long arms on both extremes of the piano.’? One may 
doubt whether any good pianist would so wish to emulate a 
volunteer band, but if this statement is true of the composer in his 
pre-Soviet works, the lyrical quality found in the works of the 
Soviet period is abundantly present in Peter and the Wolf: and 
Prokofieff is, as it were, well in the middle of the piano! The 
story he is illustrating lays itself open to a stressing of the “* pure 
grotesque ’’ at some points, but the composer never forgets he is 
writing a fairy-tale and not a caricature. The result is a work 
rightly claimed as “fresh and absorbing to all alert minds at 
any age, six or sixty.” 

The form chosen is that of melodrama, that is the speaking 
voice used alone or when the music is in progress. The dis- 
advantages of this form, in this instance, are probably outweighed 
by the advantages: certainly where children are concerned. 
Only the well-trained ear can appreciate to the full the purely 
orchestral narration of the story in, for example, Dukas’ L’ Apprenti 
Sorcier: the ordinary listener will need to have his attention 
drawn to this or that point as the music proceeds, or miss these 
points. Since, therefore, Peter and the Wolf must have been written 
primarily for children, adult listeners must not allow themselves 
to be irritated by the methods of the narrator, Richard Hale. 
He does a difficult job extremely well: for his diction and his 
inflexions in characterising the different persons in the story are 
admirable. I only quarrel with some words he uses, such as “‘ the 
sonorities of the different instruments ’—‘“‘in her over-emphasis 
(the duck) jumped out of the pond ”’ ; a simple equivalent could 
easily be found. And the statement that, “if you listened very 
carefully you could hear the duck quacking away inside the 
wolf, because in his haste the wolf had swallowed her alive,” is 
ambiguous. The wolf music which precedes this remark contains 
no reference to the duck that I can hear, but sad duck music 
comes immediately after it. 

At the opening of the work the narrator introduces each 
character with its appropriate tune, the bird, represented by a 
flute, the duck by an oboe, the cat by a clarinet staccato (why 
staccato for the stealthy movements of this animal ?) in a low 
register, Peter by the string quartet, the grandfather by a bassoon, 


the wolf by three horns, and the hunters by the kettle drums and 
the bass drum. 

Peter, rightly, has the best, and longest, of these tunes. It is a 
very Straussian tune, but none the worse for that. The duck, 
per contra, might have played with Debussy’s faun. The cat’s tune 
is inappropriate but I am glad to say that she does not turn out 
as badly as one fears at the start. The wolves’ tune, full of 
gnashings of teeth, is pure Prokofieff. 

The orchestration is full of ingenuity and often of great charm— 
the letting down of the lassoo on Part 5, and all the appearances of 
the stupid and lovable duck are good examples of both—and 
there is vivid musical illustration of the wolf’s emergence from the 
wood, his greed and fury. The wolf parts are indeed extremely 
exciting and dramatic. 

It is noteworthy that the composer nowhere over-paints his 
picture, nor does he combine his different themes on every 
pretext, but only when this is really demanded by the story, and 
then with perfect clarity. He might, I think, have shortened the 
end of the Aesopian story with advantage: there is some sense of 
anti-climax there. 

No doubt, since this review is unavoidably a month overdue, 
many readers will have sampled these records: but many more 
are perhaps waiting to see them noticed. Ernest Newmann has 
already given the music high praise in his Sunday Times column 
and to that should be added that the recording itself is exceptionally 
good and alive. The music could not be interpreted or played 
better and the records should have a wide sale. 

I see I have forgotten to say that the work was written in 1936 
and first performed at a children’s concert in Moscow on May 2nd 
of that year. It has never before been recorded. Finally, I should 
like to see Disney collaborating with Prokofieff. It should be a 
memorable partnership. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitzky): Symphony 
No. 5 in E flat major, Op. 82, and “The Maiden with 
the Roses” from ‘“ Swanwhite,” Op. 54 (Sibelius). 
H.M.V., DB3168-71. Auto DB8750-3 (12 ins., 24s.). 


Impoverished Sibelians will have cause to rejoice at this issue 
of a symphony hitherto only available in the first volume of the 
Sibelius Society: and it is to be hoped that the general response 
will be big enough to encourage H.M.V. to give us the remaining 
symphonies—especially since the fourth and seventh symphonies 
have now vanished from the catalogues. 

No better choice could have been made than that of the fifth 
symphony. Not only is it the second in popularity amongst 
Sibelius’ symphonies, but it has a special significance at the 
present moment. 

It may be remembered that the symphony was commissioned 
by the Finnish Government in celebration of the composer’s 
fiftieth birthday, which fell in 1915. 

The severe spiritual crisis undergone by Sibelius in the three 
years following on the composition of the third symphony found 
a necessary catharsis in the great fourth symphony (1911); 
the fifth is an equally necessary re-action, and in it Sibelius reaps 
his victory. 

It is strange that the depth of feeling in this work does not seem 
to have been fully appreciated by so acute a writer on the 
composer as Cecil Gray. To him it is “a sunny, genial work 
throughout ”®: a very partial verdict. To W. McNaught it 
is ‘‘ warmly romantic and, at times, almost flamboyant.” Only 
Ernest Newman, in his notes to the first volume of the Sibelius 
Society, appears to have estimated the music at something 
akin to its spiritual worth. 

But all these descriptions were written before the publication 
of Bengt de T6rne’s remarkable little book called, not very 
happily, ‘‘ Sibelius: a close-up” (Faber, 6s.). De T6rne was 











Sibelius’ only pupil and states that it was his ambition to play 
Boswell to the Dr. Johnson of the composer. 


What he has to say of the fifth symphony is of the greatest 
interest. He points out that the work, in parts nearer to 
Beethoven—the prince of all composers to Sibelius—in spirit than 
anything else he wrote, shows a new attitude to the facing of 
life’s problems. ‘‘ The contact is now, so to speak, less obvious 
than in the first two symphonies: the attitude remains epic.” 


But the finale, an impressive ode to the courage and per- 
severance of man, is deeply influenced, not by any immediate 
reference but in spirit, by the events of the war. “ All the soldiers 
enduring the hardships of life in the trenches month after 
month, and facing death every day, were looking beyond the 
moment. - Sibelius, the symphonist, was struck by the moral 
grandeur of this tragedy.” For me it colours the whole symphony, 
even the slow movement: for “all the preceding elements 
logically prepare the finale. The essence of this impressive 
movement is strength, energy, perseverance, an irresistible will, 
which gradually works itself up to an overpowering apotheosis 
in the last sonorous statement of its triumphant theme. A 
connection of some kind must exist between this conception and 
the gigantic contemporary drama enacted on the battlefields of 
Europe.” This description also makes plain the analogy between 
the spirit of the work and that of Beethoven’s “‘ fifth.” 


I hope so long a preamble will be forgiven but de Térne 
makes one see deeper into the symphony, and his book into the 
mind and art of Sibelius, than any other writer, and I feel impelled 
to pass on the good news to any of those who might have missed 
the book. Incidentally it gives a charming picture of Sibelius 
as a man. 

Comparison between Kajanus’ and Koussevitzky’s interpreta- 
tions of the work, and between the two recordings as such, must 
be deferred to another occasion ; but some remarks of general 
interest may be made here. 


Both conductors are closely in sympathy with Sibelius’ music 
and their interpretations are prized by him: but, as de Torne 
says, nobody has ever grasped the character of the master’s work 
more profoundly and intimately than Kajanus, and perhaps no 
one has ever rendered minor details so beautifully while never 
losing sight of the main outlines. Kajanus, also, brings out better 
than any other conductor Sibelius’ “‘ iron control of the time- 
factor,” the “ process of controlled and relentless preparation 
of which Sibelius is a master ”’ (see “* Musical Times,’”” November, 
1936: “ Sibelius ” by Dr. Dyson). It is this that makes the great 
moments of the first and last movements of this symphony so 
thrilling and so inevitable. Koussevitzky’s approach to them 
seems to me less subtle than that of Kajanus. As regards the 
treatment of detail a comparison of the first discs of each recording 
will serve for immediate purposes. Kajanus moulds everything 
perfectly and there is therefore a beautiful fusion of detail. With 
Koussevitzky I am a little too conscious of the first entry of the 
flutes (marked not forte but poco forte), the trumpet calls (between 
letters E and F of the miniature score) stand out too boldly, and 
there is a lack of mystery about the string tremolandi. But, as we 
shall see, this is not to say that Koussevitzky’s interpretation is 
not of high quality : and it should be observed that the recording 
must take some of the blame for the impression given. 

On Part 2 the string playing is bold and passionate in the 
lyrical phrase at J, but the tremolandi accompanying the solo 
bassoon are too loud and, truth to tell, rather laboured. This 
passage, marked lugubre, and the following one for strings marked 
patetico, seem to me to make nonsense of Mr. Gray’s “ genial and 
sunny throughout ! ” The sudden peaceful cadence at L, followed 
by the snarl on trumpets and horns, is one of the most wonderful 
details in the work and should not be missed. 

By Part 3 the music has passed into the sunlight (this second 
half may be regarded as the scherzo of the symphony, though 
not as a separate movement) with an occasional shadow dimming 
it: but the spiritual significance of this section lies in the gradual 
approach to the magnificent blaze of sound when the brass 
give out the main theme full-throatedly. Sibelius’ preparation 
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for this great climax cannot be too closely studied. It shows 
splendidly his iron control of the time-factor. 

I don’t care for the playing of the solo trumpet at the opening 
of Part 3, but, for the rest, there is a fine and most exciting build 
up to the climax ; the strings give full effect to their wide-flung 
arches of tone, the brass are very good; the one, small, detail 
that sounds odd is the clarinet part just before H. What a 
remarkable effect, by the way, Sibelius makes with his flutes 
and bassoons chords just after this point. 

It would be hard to forget the simple but lovely theme of the 
variations in the slow movement but do not miss, in the working 
out of this, the exquisite background Sibelius has devised: the 
insistent gentle discord of flutes and bassoons against oboes and 
clarinets. 

Koussevitzky’s interpretation is poetical and rhythmical, if not 
always quite light and delicate enough. He lets us see how this 
movement is in key with the whole tenour of the symphony. The 
sudden grinding discords just before H are a warning and a 
portent whose significance is emphasised later on, just before 
the lovely mellow close. 

The passages for double-basses alone, which foreshadow the 
great tune of the last movement, are a good deal clearer in this 
than in the earlier recording. 

I should like to, but must not, linger over the grand final 
movement. The orchestra are here at the top of their form and 
the rushing string opening (nothing clumsy about the ¢tremolandi 
now, or later when muted) is the earnest of a tremendously 
thrilling experience. 

The tune, pervaded at first, for us, by the memory of an old 
Boosey ballad, which would have been rejected by many a 
composer, becomes indeed the “ corner-stone of the temple.” 
[ pity the man who is not stirred to the depths by it and especially 
by the passage, one of the most wonderful in all symphonic 
literature, marked dolce e nobile where the horns begin the last 
statement of the tune (largamente assai, after O). 

As in every movement of this work the ending is abrupt, 
unexpected, but inevitable. (The last record is hard on fibres 
but I am judging by a white label pressing.) 

As a whole this is unquestionably a very live, real, and admirable 
recording in spite of some lack of clarity in big climaxes, a slight 
hardness of tone in the violin department, and a few other such 
small defects. A lot of the detail, as is to be expected, comes out 
better, from the recording point of view, than in the earlier 
recording. Musically and interpretatively I still prefer the 
London Symphony Orchestra and Kajanus, but I shall want this 
version as well. Those who have not the Kajanus must not 
hesitate a moment to enrich themselves with so glorious a work. 

On the last side there is a little lyrical fragment called 
The Maiden with the Roses from Sibelius’s incidental music to 
Strindberg’s Swanwhite. Scored for strings and woodwind, it 
makes a most charming impression. A suite of this incidental 
music was, I believe, much enjoyed at the London Sibelius 
festival concerts. AR. 


London Philharmonic Grchestra (Lambert) : 
Spreading Chestnut Tree : 
H.M.V., C3148-9 (12 in., 8s ). 


Weinberger charmed me with Schwanda the Bagpiper, the 
funniest of modern operas. I don’t think I ever had a better 
night of laughs than at the Devil and his victims (but those players 
were real comic artists). 

The only time I was able to hear a broadcast of this set of 
variations, the work was cut short before we got to the fugue. 
Now I have enjoyed it at leisure, and a queer little hotch-potch 
itis: intended, I am told, to be a compliment to us, one which we 
cordially acknowledge ; but why pick this tune ? Did the com- 
poser think it was a national heritage ? 

I was rather disappointed to find that the tune the composer 
had chosen was not, as I’d presumed, that of last year’s pantomime 
chorus, with its stolid British thumps. The portion he takes is 
not a very good variations-theme. I gather from programme 


Under the 
Variations (Weinberger). 
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notes (but nothing is said on the labels) that each variation has a 
‘‘ programme ” intention, the titles being: (1) Her Mayjesty’s 
Virginal ; (2) The Madrigalists ; (3) Shakespeare’s Dark Lady ; 
(4) The Highlanders; (5) Pastorale; (6) Tony Weller on 
Widders ; (7) Sarabande for Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of 
Bohemia. The last section is the fugue. The composer’s writing 
is at once lush and pungent (“lunshent,” then): a kind of 
cut-and-come-again writing, rather like a Post-Respighian’s, 
with a smack of delayed Delius. I don’t know where the virginal 
suggestion comes in, nor is there much to connect the titles with 
the matter, in the others. The piano makes a tiny interlude 
between each scene. Possibly No. 2 suggests lutes: I have no 
idea why, or why not. 

The Dark Lady has surely’ undergone a sea change: over the 
sea to—not Skye, but Hollywood, I reckon. Presumably the 
Highland scene tells of war: there is a faint suggestion (if anything 
in the racket can be called faint!) of Th: Campbells are Coming. 
This fiery little sketch is exceedingly exciting. I believe the 
composer draws his landscape from a painting, not from direct 
knowledge of our country (how pleasant, some day, to welcome 
and show him, each, our favourite bits). This movement alone 
seems to ask fibre. 

The widders, in No. 6 seems to beset Tony: beguiling in 
pseudo-Straussian voices (cf., the Beloved in Don Quixote). The 
end seems to be a general dispersion of the audacious females. 
Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of James I of England, became 
Queen of Bohemia when the land refused Ferdinand of Austria 
as ruler. The Sarabande is heavy in motion. 

For the fugue nothing less than steel is seemly: iridium, if 
you have it. I played this several times for pure fun, and then 
several more to enjoy the build. It reminds us, if course, of the 
Schwanda one. I imagine Weinberger may have only rather a 
narrow range, but there aren’t so many people writing sportive 
fugues that we are inclined to sniff at a couple in much the same 
spirit (and this one is rhythmically reminiscent), especially when 
there is so much real gaiety of the rumbustious sort in them. 
Weinberger (born 1896) is apt to be a thick writer, and his 
styles are mixed. I doubt if he has yet clarified them (I should 
much like to hear or see his opera, Wallenstein, of 1937). I like 
his flirty fancy, in light stuff, but I doubt if his music will fully 
* jell out ” for many, in the bigger things. However, let us regard 
the Tree as not a whipping post but a maypole to dance around ; 
I dare aver that in the right sort of household a procession of the 
Seven Dwarfs (or perhaps more appropriately to the size of the 
scoring, Gulliver’s Giants) will be formed, with the representative 
of the faithful Dopey stumping apishly behind: all on the wrong 
foot except him. If any rude fellow of the pedantic sort should 
continue to find fault with the fugue after this, let him be 
treated as was Grumpy. 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Toscanini): Slow Movement, 
Quartet in F, Op. 135 (Beethoven). H.M.V., DB3904 
(12 in., 6s.). Score, Philharmonia, Eulenburg. 


The orchestral performance of the Scherzo from this, Beethoven’s 
last quartet (1826), was noticed in December, 1939, page 252. 
I do not fee] that the use of many strings increases the slow move- 
ment’s significance ; indeed, the tenuousness of the four seems 
more fitting for such ethereal beauty. Yet a body of sound so 
beautifully recorded, if one forgets all else, is sure to impress the 
mind and subdue the spirit. 

I do not remember to have heard the first part of the movement 
taken quite so slowly. Instead of the 54 or so that seems a fair 
speed, we have only about 40 notes to the minute. The playing 
thus becomes a curious exercise in the maintenance of pressure 
and life during the music’s extremely slow sotto voce self-com- 
munion. The return of the theme on side two is taken faster: 
presumably the conductor feels that thus the spiritual comfort or 
satisfaction—each interprets the message as he will—is shown 
forth more deeply. There is here, besides the broad, deep setting 
forth of a melody, that element of decorative variation to which 
Beethoven turned so often in his last works (though it had been 
one of his common resources in earlier ones, for a slow movement). 
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One doubts (though with reverence), after the passing of a good 
many years’ hearing, whether many of those slow movements 
will always stand as their composer’s strongest work. There is 
something weakening in that variation style. In his last years 
its freedom seemed to give him the spaciousness he wanted, to 
muse on many aspects of life. In whatever medium it is heard, 
the melodic depth alone is sure to be recognised by anyone who 
has experienced much of life as a sure proof that the meaning of 
music begins where that of words ceases. 


COLUMBIA 


R. Kell and Symphony Orchestra (Gochr): Clarinet 
Concertino, Op. 26 (Weber). Col., DXg42 (12 in., 4s.). 
Print, Peters. 

Weber wrote this and, later, at least four other works, for his 
friend Baermann, whom he called “a truly great artist and 
glorious man.” One of the Prussian guards, Baermann was 
imprisoned in France ; afterwards he joined a court band, and 
later toured as a virtuoso. It was while he was in the Munich 
band that Weber first met him (1811). Baermann was also the 
friend of Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn ; the latter wrote pieces 
for him too. He had a brother a bassoonist, a clarinet-playing 
son and a pianist-grandson who distinguished himself in Boston. 
A remarkable family. We surely might have a recording of one 
of the Weber piano concertos now, other than the F minor 
(Concertstiick), by Casadesus, which seems to be the only one 
done ; perhaps another clarinet work, too (there is a pair of 
concertos, besides this). Nobody seems to have written better 
for the instrument than Weber ; we remember how he made it 
conjure up the atmosphere of the romantic nocturne, when it 
sings its few notes before Agatha’s song, in the Freischiitz. We are 
told that Weber quite carried away most of the Munich players 
with his concertos: upon one of the band’s sniffing at ‘‘ amateur 
work,” the others, we are told, would have man-handled him if 
Weber had not stepped in. In passing, I am reminded that we 
could do with a good big book on Weber. There is nothing in 
English at all modern. Scholes’ List gives the most recent as 1881 ! 

There is almost always good drama, or melodrama, going on 
at the back of Weber’s mind ; his operatic sense colours all. 
The Mozartean lightness brightens the scene, though here the 
cantilena has a touch of pathos, perhaps. Mr. Kell’s instrumental 
finesse is prettily recorded throughout the compass. The com- 
poser’s brevity, his variety of attack and mood, make the music 
give a high degree of diversified pleasure in small space. Floriation 
is not overdone. One of the best moments is at the start of side 
two, where the slow-section theme carries quite remarkable 
significance—hearing it always, of course, against the background 
of operatic romance (and remembering that when he wrote this 
Weber was about twenty-five). The succession of flowing tunes 
will please anybody who needs easing into the concerto world. It 
might be a fantasia or pot-pourri, so simple is it to enjoy. I 
haven’t access to the score, so cannot say if we have all of it here. 
A quite faint memory seems to suggest that it may be cut a trifle. 


Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, 
Paris (Weingartner): Introduction to Act 3, Tann- 
hauser (Wagner). Col., LX868 (12 in., 6s.). Score, 
Eulenburg. 


Sinful Tannhauser, banished by the virtuous, has been inter- 
ceded for by Elisabeth. Contrite, he travels with the pilgrims to 
Rome, to seek forgiveness. Thus far Acts 1 and 2. 

The first motive is from the beginning of the pilgrims’ song, 
when they appear in Scene 3 (called the Penitence theme). 
Immediately comes Elisabeth’s motive of pleading, when she 
sought to intercede for Tannhauser. After the fifth phrase of 
this interchange, the violas give out the dark theme standing 
for the fallen hero’s despairing descent. Soon we greet the second 
theme of the Overture (Repentance): just after the middle of 
side one. The side closes with the phrase to which the pilgrims 
sang “ O blest is he whose faith is firm ”’ (ascending and descending 
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On side two we have first the Life-Pulse theme of the strings, 
familiar from the overture, upon which twice breaks the noble 
brass theme of Heaven’s Grace. The muted violins, after one 
passionate moment, take it up ; the oboe has a short recitative, 
and the music sinks down (’cellos) to a peaceful end, as the curtain 
rises, and we are to think of the autumn valley, by whose shrine 
Elisabeth prays that Tannhauser may return with the pilgrims 
from Rome, forgiven. On this Rome episode there is, in the 
original version of the introduction to Act 3, an extended passage 
(the Pope’s Curse), which the ordinary version, now played 
before the Act (and recorded here) omits. Remembering that 
this French wind is not, I think, quite so full and plangent as 
ours can be, at its best, I have enjoyed the record, whose balance 
and general bearing please me very well. Someone might like 
to analyse the varieties of wind tone. It ought to be done in 
some scientific-graphic way that would show the why of the 
thing. I have forgotten where I once saw some good matter about 
this ; shapes and materials enter in, and perhaps national ideals 
of tone, as well as the individual player’s. A symposium is 
indicated—distinguished artists on their tone. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): Voices of 
Spring Waltz (J. Strauss). Col., LX867 (12 in., 6s.). 
Score, Eulenburg. 


1 wonder if one could tell whether this were a British or a 
Continental orchestra ? I think so, but self-deception is easy. 
The rhythm does not attempt any “ Viennese lilt,’’ or whatever 
is the correct term. Early on side two, I feel something of a jolt. 
Perhaps you may not. The lightness is the best feature. For the 
rest, it is steady, well shaped as regards power, but not, somehow, 
pulling with the irresistible lure with which imagination endows 
the Strauss waltz at 1ts best: and I suppose this may be reckoned 
among them ? The recording has a bright, slightly tangy ring 
that I rather think is specially provided for this sort of work. It 
would not, to my mind, be so fitting in, say,a Mozart symphony. 
The elegance is always in place, in Mozart or Strauss: we cannot 
imagine Johann playing the tricks of the modern light-band 
conductor. He had a sense of style that marks almost everything 
he wrote. Hard to define, it is a hall-mark: little pomts in 
phrasing, the way a curve is balanced, the freedom from over- 
emphasis or shrillness of voice, whether in orchestration or 
phraseology, the ability to bind together his waltz-suites, these 
and half a dozen other characteristics might well be studied by 
those who seek good light music to-day: and if they were by all 
such devotees demanded, mutatis mutandis, of moderns, there would 
be a much more genial welcome, for musicians would give 
them and their chosen tunes a warmer hand. 


PARLOPHONE 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Abendroth): Fifth Sym- 
phony (Beethoven). E11434-7 (12 in., 16s.). Score, 


Philharmonia, Eulenburg. 


I remember a good, vivid Parlophone Fifth some time ago, 
from the State Orchestra under Rosenstock. This recording 
seems to have a rather lighter, more nervous impulse, which I 
like. The softer tone does not carry quite so well as the louder: 
the difference between the levels is rather pronounced. I get 
sufficient tonal bite with fibre. The resonance is not of the very 
largest ; there might be some who prefer a slightly greater period 
of reverberation. 

About “* Fate knocking at the door,” I don’t remember quoting 
here Mr. Calvocoressi’s beautiful bit, which he got from a German 
periodical. The annotator wrote: ‘‘ Fate does not knock: it 
strikes man to the ground. Whenever the panting victim struggles 
to rise (e.g., bars 33-43) he is ruthlessly thrown down again 
(bars 43-56). The second theme, with its two downward fifths, 
outbids the first. Thus does fate grind its heel on man’s neck and 
press it hard on the ground (the long-sustained deep B flat), 
while man begs for mercy.” 

The only things I don’t care for in the treatment of the first 
movement are the slowing up near the end of side I, and the 
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exaggeration of the basic figure in the last few bars. Otherwise, 
the impulse is strong and the tone sufficient to carry the energy. 

The slow movement moves with a firm pace: just a shade 
heavy, I feel, in the loud music: but that can be allowed, as 
suggesting the curiously glorified mood of the sudden change, 
after the first theme. When the first variation comes, the playing 
is on the stolid side. I should have liked more warmth in the 
softer string tone. The wind chords against this (second side of 
Andante, a quarter through) are rather stark. I think the balance 
of parts could have been refined (i.e. near the last few bars). 

The Scherzo seems somehow to lack devilment. It is careful, 
neat, but again has that slightly acid tang which, though I like 
a bite (as in the Trio, which here has the best attack), is not 
entirely congenial, when long continued. This recording manages 
to start us on the finale before the end of a disc is reached. But 
there is, of course, no real breaking-place in the music. Perhaps 
the best of a bad lot would be the start of the second subject 
(the triplets). I think the finale will probably please most people 
best ; but it seems that the problems of recording—both those of 
getting every instrument to pull its full significance, p and f, 
and of balance, have not been solved with entire satisfaction in 
the present work of this orchestra. 


Berlin Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra (Willy Steiner) : 
Selection from Pagliacci (Leoncavallo, arr. Doebber). 
E11438 (12 in., 4s.). 


I do not think I have heard the name of this orchestra before. 
It appears to be one of the smallish, sharp-set bodies that give a 
good deal of tone for the money, a fair amount of it backed up 
by a vigorous pianist (surely not quite the oldest inhabitant of 
a symphony orchestra ? Perhaps Grand Symphony Orchestra 
would be the right name; but how would it be to give 
*“ Symphony ”’ a rest, for such combinations ?). It is always 
pleasant to be reminded of a few tunes, besides the two or three 
over-worn ones. Many of us have wished that Leoncavallo, 
like Puccini, could have done it again, and gone on repeating the 
success. It was not to be. How long ago is it since Pag. came out ? 
I asked two fairly knowledgable amateur friends, and also inquired 
if they could name any other work of Leoncavallo’s. One 
suggested ‘* sometime in the seventies,’ and the other ‘* around 
1900.’ Neither could name any other work, though I have no 
doubt a good many of our readers could. I should rather like 
to know what Are You There? (London, 1913) was about, and 
what it was like. The title is piquant. 


Grand Symphony Orchestra : Selection from Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana. E11431 (12 in., 4s.). 


The arranger’s name is not given, nor is the conductor’s. The 
volume of sound seems greater than in the other selection. The 
procedure and effects are much the same. On the whole, I prefer 
this record to the other, perhaps because the harping, string 
solo and other piquancies, allow the matter to sink in and soothe 
one like hot buttered toast (I reject any substitute for the butter). 
The Intermezzo occupies most of side two. Would it be a useful 
exercise to compare Leoncavallo and Mascagni, on the basis of 
these two works ? I think it is easy enough to say which was the 
better artist ; but as so little of their other work is ever heard, 
it might be an even better war-forgetting exercise to go through 
their entire output and thendecide: a formidable task not, I fear, 
consecrated to the energies of this subscriber. W.R.A. 


EDUCATIONAL 


A record by the Senior Verse Speaking Choir of Channing 
School directed by Hilda Brettell contains extracts from 
Aristophanes’ “‘ The Birds’? and “ The Frogs,” translated by 
J. H. Frere, as well as The Song of a Train by J. Davidson, Poets, 
Painters and Puddings by Richard Hughes and Ship of Rio by 
Walter de la Mare. The last two of these poems are given by the 
Junior Choir of the School. (H.M.V. B8g62, 3s.) 
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INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


Moiseiwitsch (piano): Invitation to the Waltz (Weber- 
Tausig). H.M.V., C3140 (12 in., 4s.). 

Weber’s piece keeps its charm and fragrance. That cannot 
be said of Tausig’s arrangement, as one cannot keep what one 
has not got. The incorrect title may stand (it should be ‘‘ dance” 
and not “‘waltz’’) since Tausig has so mauled the piece about 
and plastered it with irrelevant cadenzas that it is no longer an 
exquisite dance-poem, but simply a vehicle for display. What can 
be done to resuscitate the mangled corpse of Weber Moiseiwitsch 
does: and for the rest he gives a very fine technical display. 

You may have gathered by now that I do not much care for 
this recording, excellent though it is from the recording and 
pianistic points of view. 





Eileen Joyce (piano): Berceuse, Op. 57 and Fantasie- 
Impromptu in C sharp minor, Op. 66 (Chopin). 
Parlophone, E11432 (12 in., 4s.). 

The Berceuse is most tenderly and beautifully played. Here 
is the ‘“‘ muted music ” of which Dumas wrote, with the dreamy 
mood kept throughout. The piece has been the subject of many 
fanciful literary interpretations but the best is also the simplest. 
Willeby’s “‘ never was music written more happily bearing out 
its title.” That really says everything: but how Chopin weaves 
his hypnotic spell is his own secret. 

After Gieseking’s recent rough handling of the Barcarolle this 
performance is most soothing! The rubato is skilfully applied. 

Undoubtedly the first section of the posthumous /mprompiu 
is the best. Miss Joyce plays it with delightful verve and sparkle : 
and with exemplary clarity. She cannot wholly save the trio 
from dullness but she certainly saves it from sentimentality and, 
in any case, its slight /ongeurs only make more welcome the 
return of the first part. 

This record may be in every way highly recommended. 


Kentner (piano): Etudes de Concert. No. 2 in F minor 
and No. 3 in D flat major. (Liszt). Columbia DXq6o0 
(12 in., 4s.). 

I was much interested to see in W. S. Meadmore’s article on 
Louis Kentner that the pianist was “‘ a bundle of nerves ’’ when 
he made his first recordings for Columbia. That explains the not 
wholly favourable review I gave to his first recording: written 
before I had heard him in the flesh. Although, regrettably, I 
cannot share his feeling about his recording of the Hammerclavier 
Sonata, I cannot imagine that these two Liszt studies have ever 
been better played. Barer may have been even more nimble in 
the F minor, called La Leggierezza, but I doubt if he gave so wholly 
integrated a performance as this one. The delicacy and pearliness 
of the passage work is exquisite. The lovely melody of the D flat 
major is also beautifully treated, and played with real passion. 
Notice the fine rich tone when the melody passes into the left 
hand. With first-rate recording at his disposal Kentner gives us 
his best effort so far. It should not be missed by anyone who cares 
for really magnificent piano playing and good Liszt. 
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Alfredo Campoli (violin) and Gerald Moore (piano): Ave 
Maria (Schubert-Wilhemj) and “ On Wings of Song,” 
Op. 34, No. 2 (Mendelssohn-Achron). H.M.V., C3144 
(12 in., 4s.). 

Mr. Campoli challenges high comparisons with this record 
but his restrained and thoroughly musicianly playing of the two 
pieces gives much pleasure. From the recording point of view 
they are the best we have had. I am not, however, any more 
resigned than I was to the arrangement of Mendelssohn’s simple 
and lovely song. The accompaniments are in the safe hands of 


Gerald Moore. 


Frederick Grinke and Watson Forbes (violin and viola): 
Duets for Violin and Viola. No. 1, G major (K423). . 
No. 2, B flat major (K424) (Mozart). Decca Kgio-12 
(three 12 in., 12s.). 

These duets owe their origin to the indisposition of Haydn’s 
younger brother Michael, at that time (1783) concert-master to 
the Archbishop of Salzburg. Mozart happened to be staying in 
the town and obliged Haydn by taking over the commission and 
writing the music himself, though it was handed to the archbishop 
in Haydn’s name. The duets are, of course, without keyboard 
accompaniment but Mozart contrives a wonderful sonority and the 
uninstructed ear might well believe it was listening to a trio! 
The G major will be found perhaps less interesting than the more 
showy B flat major, in which Mozart is more obviously imitating 
the style of Michael Haydn, but it has solid merits of its own. 
The rondo is its most immediately delightful feature. 

_ The B flat work opens with a slow introduction (Part 4) before 

reaching an allegro full of fancy and invention. Then comes an 

exquisite little andante cantabile (Part 5) and on the last side an 
andante with variations. These variations, all but one slow one, 
are gay and brilliant. The two works complement each other well 
and, as I have said, leave one wondering at the easy way Mozart 
solves technical problems while charming the ear. The playing 

is excellent in point of balance and tone, with the exception of a 

few moments in the slow movement of the G major, when the 

accompanying viola chords are too loud—this is remedied when 

they are repeated near the end. Both slow movements could, I 

think, have been played more quietly and contemplatively : 

but the performance is, none the less, a fine achievement for all 
concerned. 

The G major was recorded by the N.G.S. (now withdrawn) 
Goldberg and Hindemith have done the B flat, but the recording 
has not been issued in this country. 


Florence Hooton (’cello) and Ross Pratt (piano): Violon- 
cello Sonata (Sammartini-Moffat). Decca Kgog (12 in., 4s.) 


I have set out the title above as given on the label. It is not very 
revealing: and it is impossible to say whether this sonata is the 
same as that recorded long ago by Suggia and now withdrawn. 
The key, G major, is the same: but that does not take us far ! 
Anyway it is a delightful little work. There is a joyous first move- 
ment (nothing is said of movements on the label !), one of those 
broad cantabile melodies the composer did so well for slow 
movement, and a gay little giga to end up with, 

Miss Hooton’s fluent technique and even round tone show here 
to great advantage and she is well partnered. The recording is 
excellent. 


William Pleeth (’cello) and Margaret Good (piano): Sonata 
No. 1 in B flat, Op. 41 (Mendelssohn). Decca Kg14-6 
(three 12 in., 12s.). 


All requisite details are given on these labels: for which many 
thanks. It does not seem as if either of the Mendelssohn ’ce!lo 
Sonatas have been recorded before and no doubt they are 
unknown territory to many folk. The later work in D major is 
the finer of the two, but there is a lot of attractive music in the 
present work. ‘Those who start off with the usual prejudices 
against the composer will find, no doubt, plenty to criticise. 
Certainly the Sonata gives too much prominence to the piano— 
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a fault in all Mendelssohn chamber music with piano, but here 
less pronounced—and no doubt none of the musical ideas has 
much depth. Yet how beautifully turned those ideas are and 
how much pleasure there is to be got from such impeccable 
workmanship. The first movement is sonorous and full of nervous 
energy : but it is the second that should be a favourite. It is based 
on two charming ideas, the first scherzo-like and instinct with a 
gentle melancholy: the second lyrical and flowing. There is 
piquant rhythmic treatment of the first idea on its return and 
some very happy writing for the piano. 

The fine opening theme of the last movement is its main attrac- 
tion and here again we are carried along energetically, and with 
some little surprises, to the close. 

Mr. Pleeth’s tone is not so full as that of Miss Hooton, whose 
recording is noticed above, but it is very musical and carries 
plenty of variety. Apart from a little scampering in the opening 
movement Miss Good is a worthy partner and it is delightful to 
hear the friendly give-and-take between the two, the result no 
doubt, of a regular partnership. The recording is admirable. 

There have been very few ’cello recordings of late and it really 
is splendid of Decca to give young artists a chance to show what 
they can do. 

A.R. 
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Here are three “‘ Foreign” song records. All of them are 
enchanting. First a new singer Lea Piltti in a vocal arrangement 
by Carl Stuebe of Johann Strauss’ waltz Roses of the South. Miss 
Piltti is accompanied by members of the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Bruno Seidler-Winkler, and both 
recording and performance are excellent. A coloratura to watch. 
(H.M.V. B8966, 3s.) Leoncavallo’s Mattinata is remembered 
historically as the first (and so far as I know the only) piece of 
music commissioned by a recording company. First sung by 
Caruso, it is now recorded by Beniamino Gigli, who is accom- 
panied by members of La Scala Opera, Milan, conducted by 
Frano Ghione. The coupling is Tosti’s La Serenata, with orchestra 
conducted by Dino Olivieri. Immaculate performances (H.M.V. 
DA1713, 4s.). I do not know why Miliza Korjus has taken to 
re-issuing songs only recently recorded. Possibly the earlier 
versions have been withdrawn. A month or two back we had 
another Voices of Spring, and now we have Arditi’s Jl Bacio, 
previously backed with the same composer’s Parla, but now 
sharing a record with Funiculi-Funicula. This is the song that 
deceived Richard Strauss into thinking it a folk melody and 
thereby finding its way into his symphony Aus Italien. It is, of 
course, an original song by Denza, written in 1880 to com- 
memorate the opening of the funicular railway up Vesuvius. 
Miss Korjus, self-taught by listening to other people’s records, 
throws it off to perfection on H.M.V. C3152 (4s.). 

Nancy Evans appears to have migrated to H.M.V. We 
remember her for the work she did in recording contemporary 
English songs, and no one will grudge her the material solace of 
two old-timers. Wait / is by d’Hardelot, while Fisher’s An Old 
Violin has recently been brought back to life by Gracie Fields. 
Miss Evans seems a little uneasy about it, and I still do not feel 
that she has yet acquired studio technique. Orchestral accom- 
paniment (H.M.V. Bgo15, 3s.). Walter Midgley has recorded 
German’s The -English Rose from “ Merrie England” and 
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d’Hardelot’s Because on Col. DB1899 (3s.), but in view of Webster 
Booth’s recent records of these songs, I can only recommend this 
to the singer’s own supporters. 

There are two records from John McCormack. A Child’s 
Prayer is,a new sentimental ballad, presumably inspired by the 
war, by Pat Thayer. It first appeared on records from Phyllis 
Robins, and was recently broadcast by Eddie Carrol, when the 
announcer, feeling no doubt that he ought to say something, 
said that although this would be played as a waltz, nevertheless a 
waltz was often the answer to a prayer. Not of this maiden’s 
anyway. The point for us here is how anything written to-day 
must conform to a ten-inch band arrangement. The ballad- 
monger must swing it. Well may an American negro sing Parry’s 
Jerusalem in the land of Blake’s birth (this has actually happened 
this month). And what of Mr. McCormack ? Does it really 
matter what he sings ? His admirers will love this, and they will 
be glad to find that he has recorded the song that Sir Frederic 
O’Connor wrote for him a year or two ago—The Old House 
(H.M.V. DA1715, 4s.). When we come to The Star of the County 
Down we are on safer ground. This song, arranged by Hughes, 
comes beautifully from the singer, who backs it with Alan Murray’s 
popular ballad J°ll walk beside you on H.M.V. DA1718 (4s.). 

I understand that Oscar Natzke has returned to New Zealand, 
but that he has left a number of records behind. I hope he has 
been used for real bass songs and not thrown away on baritone 
songs, for we in this country have many competent baritone 
singers and only a handful of bass singers. For instance it seems 
a pity to waste twelve of these precious inches on Jerome Kern’s 
Ol’? Man River. At the same time, few will deny the excitement of 
the Volga Boat Song, as arranged by Chaliapine and Koeneman. 
This is really first rate, and no matter how fed up you may be 
with this old war-horse, you really ought to hear this, which for 
sheer pull I place on a par with that remarkable record of Land 
of Hope and Glory (Parlo. E11433, 4s.). Dennis Noble sings 
Sanderson’s Shipmates O’ Mine on H.M.V. Bogo1g and also Son 
O” Mine, one of the Freebooter songs by William Wallace, who 
was born at Greenock in 1860 and was the first British composer 
to write a Symphonic Poem. Gerald Moore accompanies. 
(H.M.V. Bgor3, 3s.). Mr. Moore was also accompanying John 
McCormack. 

Webster Booth challenges comparison with Fleta by singing 
Ay, Ay, Ay, which he does beautifully, and the same applies to 
Tosti’s [deale on H.M.V. Bgoog (3s.). Warwick Braithwaite 
conducts the orchestra. Clifford Greenwood takes charge for 
the new duet record by Mr. Booth and Anne Ziegler. This is 
of I’ll see you again from Noel Coward’s “ Bitter Sweet” and 
Wanting You from Sigismund Romberg’s ‘‘ The New Moon.” 
This is charming, and the Coward includes the delightful verse. 
These musical comedy duets are a welcome addition to the lists 
(H.M.V. B8g96, 3s.). Richard Crooks defies the most obvious 
criticism by singing Phillips’ Open your window to the morn with 
such conviction that one is swept off one’s feet. But Eric Coates’ 
Bird Songs at Eventide invites all the old charges. This is accom- 
panied by Frederick Shauwecker (H.M.V. DA1714, 4s.). 

Richard Hayward sings Lovely Maid of Sligo and Molly Bawn 
and Brian Og on Regal MR3220 (1s. 6d.). The latter is an amusing 
song about an Irishman who proposes taking the Saxon shilling 
to do their “dirty killing,” but all is well in the end. For a 
foreigner to sing Parry’s Jerusalem almost invites a charge of 
blasphemy, but any voice reminding us of what we might be is 
welcome to-day, and Paul Robeson sings this with the dignity 
we are in danger of losing. He also tries his hand with Stanford’s 
setting of Moore’s She is far from the land on H.M.V. Bgoto (gs.). 

The Classics would appear to be a kind of English Comedy 
Harmonists. They lack polish and can hardly be recommended in 
an arrangement by Max Kester and Max Saunders of Schubert’s 
Marche Militaire, although Tchaikovsky’s Chanson sans paroles 
stands up better to this treatment and is given an adequate 
performance. Alan Paul and Ivor Dennis play the piano 
(Parlo. F1640, 2s.). Following the “‘ Mikado” selection, we 
now have ‘‘ The Gondoliers ”—vocal gems therefrom sung by 
the Light Opera Company under Isidore Godfrey. We 
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recognise George Baker, Webster Booth and Dennis Noble, 
and we see increasing signs that Sullivan’s operatic music is soon 
to be worthily performed. We shall learn that soubrettes cannot 
sing music written for dramatic sopranos and that the orchestral 
writing of a master requires rehearsal. There is some excellent 
singing on this record (H.M.V. C3151, 4s.). Two hymns by the 
Cathedral Quartet round off the month. Rock of Ages (Redhead) 
and Fight the Good Fight (Boyd) are extremely well and sensitively 
given on H.M.V. BD790 (as.). R.W. 


LYREBIRD PRESS 


Erika Rokyta (soprano) : Du bist die Ruh’ and Der Jiingling 
an der Quelle, Wanderers Nachtlied (Schubert), O.L.24. 
Totengrabers Heimweh and An der Mond (Schubert) 
*O.L.33. Mausfallen-Spriichlein ; Citronenfalter im 
April and Das Verlassene Magdlein (Wolf) O.L.45. 
Der knabe und das Immlein and In der Friihe (Wolf) 
O.L.44. Ainsi parlait Zarathoustra (Wyschnegradsky) 
(four pianos) Monique Haas, Marika, Staempfli and 
Vredenburg *O.L.70. Piéces en Trio (Ibers): Morel 
(oboe) : Lefebvre (clarinet) : Oubradous (bassoon) O.L.5. 
Trio Pathétique (Glinka) *OL.34-5. 

These records can be obtained from your dealer, 10 in. 
5§S.; 12 in. (marked with an asterisk) 7s. 6d. 


A well-known English singer found it necessary, at a recent 
lunch-hour recital given in London, to apologise for singing in 
German. I do not imagine Colonel Blimp cares for lieder, but 
in any case he should logically object as much to the German 
music which is so intimately wedded, in lieder, to the text, as to 
the German words. English translations are rarely satisfactory 
and perhaps even those who do not understand German at all 
would prefer a paraphrase of the poems to follow, such as Richard 
Capel gives in his “‘ Schubert’s Songs,” to such translations. 

*‘ Thou art my rest, my peace art thou,” is a poor substitute 
for Du bist die Ruh’, der Friede Mild if only because the ugly sound 
of “rest ” disturbs the peaceful atmosphere of the song. Miss 
Rokyta fails also to establish that atmosphere. She is handicapped 
by a peculiarly insensitive and too quick accompaniment, but 
her singing gives no sense of “ spiritual flight.”” I do not like, 
either, the way she clips off the final note of the climax, difficult 
though it is to negotiate. The two little songs on the reverse are 
well sung, particularly the fascinating Der Fiingling an der Quelle 
which suits the singer perfectly. At the same time she does not 
equal Elizabeth Schumann’s record of the song (H.M.V.DA1521), 
which has greater ease of delivery and more charm. No light 
soprano carries enough guns for Wanderers Nachtlied. Miss 
Rokyta tackles it bravely but it needs a Gerhardt. It is difficult 
to know what induced the singer to choose Totengrabers Heimweh. 
It should properly speaking only be sung by a man, for the morbid 
gravedigger’s lament sounds very odd in the fluting tones of a 
light soprano. The accompaniment has one of Schubert’s splendid 
basses—far too faintly recorded—-but the song as a whole fails 
to convince. 

The other side has on it the second, and by far the best, setting 
of Goethe’s poem beginning Fullest wieder Busch und Thal. The 
song alternates between “ exalted serenity and wild regret ” : Miss 
Rokyta is more at ease with the first than the second emotion. 
Her soft high notes are charming and she is very skilful in her 
treatment of the low notes that really lie outside her compass. 
This song, well worth hearing, has not before been recorded. 

So far I have only given Miss Rokyta faint praise and much 
criticism: but in her Wolf group she shows herself the excellent 
artist she is. Mausfallen-Spriichlein, Morike’s picture of a little 
girl “‘ who goes round a mou:e-trap three times and then speaks ” 
is an early Wolf song which can provide a trap, also, for the 
singer. Miss Rokyta entirely avoids archness and sings the song 
most delightfully. Citronenfalter im April has a butterfly-like 


charm. Notice the inconclusive ending. 
The accompanist does well in these two songs but is unsatis- 
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factory in Das Verlassene Magdlein, that unforgettable picture of 
the little drab coming down in the cold grey dawn to light the 
kitchen fire and recalling a dream of her faithless lover. Wolf’s 
piano part creates the atmosphere in a most subtle and masterly 
way, and it is a great pity that the singer’s sensitive treatment of 
this little masterpiece should be crippled by such insensitive play- 
ing. Still, those who have not got the Gerhardt record of the 
song should get this one for the two little songs on the other side 
will make it well worth while. Der knabe und das Immlein suits 
the singer well and the last page is very nicely done. Jn der Friihe 
shows the limitations and excellencies of her art. She cannot give 
us the emotion of a tortured soul beholding the dawn after a 
sleepless night but she can, with her lovely high notes, convey the 
peace that the distant bells bring. 

None of these Wolf songs have, I think, been recorded before 
except Das Verlassene Magdlein and the Wolf lover should not 
hesitate to get them. The voice is well recorded, and the singer’s 
diction excellent. But the piano is too distant in tone to achieve 
the balance that the Wolf songs urgently demand. 

Wyschnegradsky’s work is a symphony in quarter-tones for 
four pianos of which the third movement, Lento, is here recorded. 
For most people it will be in the “ untouchable” class but 
the music holds interest for those who follow modern develop- 
ments. The composer has constructed special pianos for the 
playing of these quarter tones and once one gets over the im- 
pression that the motor of the gramophone is badly out of order 
it is possible to discover a serious purpose, often powerfully 
expressed, in the music. Its appeal is almost wholly rhythmical. 
The reader may be referred to the article on Haba—on whose 
initiative the first quarter-tone pianos were manufactured—in 
Cobbett, where Edwin Evans gives an excellent account of 
quarter-tones and their effect on the ear. 

Ibert inhabits the wholly intelligible world of Ravel: and his 
little Trio for oboe, clarinet and bassoon is most charming, 
particularly in its last two gay movements. The music is very well 
recorded and I warmly recommend this disc. Glinka’s Trio, 
like the rest of his small output of chamber music, belongs to the 
early part of his career when he was still an amateur and under 
the influence of German music and French culture. The com- 
poser’s lack of sympathy for absolute music leads, naturally, to 
his dwelling upon ‘external refinement and outward polish” 
rather than displaying any real depth. 

Most of the Trio is amiable Weberish music, excellently written 
for the instruments: but the short final movement allegro con 
spirito, in spite of a rather comic chromatic duologue between the 
wind instruments, strikes a much more original note. The 
operatic composer of some years later may here be discerned. 
Those who like to be on more intimate terms with the clarinet 
and bassoon than the orchestra affords will enjoy the fine playing 
and recording of the two artists concerned. The pianist is good 
but too distantly recorded to achieve a proper balance. 

A.R. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC 


Choristers of St. Nicolas’ College : O Lovely peace from 
“Judas Maccabeus” (Handel) and Brother James’ Air 
(Marosa-Jacob). ROXigo. Choir of the same: Mer- 
becke Communion Service. ROX189. Evening Service. 
ROX183-8. Obtainable only from College of St. Nicolas, 
Elmstead Lane, Chislehurst, Kent. (12in., 4s. each). 


The good work of the School of English Church Music at 
St. Nicolas College, Chislehurst, is well known and some of its 
results are here worthily recorded. Since the Ernest Lough 
records I have heard no more beautiful treble voice than that of 
the soloist in Brother James’ Air (a sort of paraphrase of the psalm 
““The Lord is my Shepherd”). This boy is heard again in 
Handel’s ‘‘O lovely peace.” The balance, tone, diction, and 
general musicality of the small boys’ choir heard on these two 
sides seems to me just about as good as can be: and the organ 
accompaniment is also excellent. The church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Holborn, where this and the Merbecke record were 
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made, must be very favourable for recording, judged by these 
two discs. 

ROX 1g0 is a record for everyone ;: the Merbecke and the 
Evening Service are for narrower interests. I can imagine that 
invalids will find much joy in them and they should be exceedingly 
useful as patterns for choirs and choirmasters. 

Merbecke’s setting of the Communion Service is one of the 
few really successful modern pieces of plain chant (he died about 
1585). He sets the words to “ playne tune” with subtlety, 
sensitiveness, and regard for tradition. But his Gloria and Credo, 
which are original music all through but for the intonations, 
have not the inspiration of the settings in the Ayriale: and the 
Sarum sources for the remaining numbers enabled him to reach 
a higher level. This Service is sung with dignity, good tone, 
and a fine feeling for the just accentuation of the words. 

The Evening Service 1s recorded from a broadcast, which 
means that the recording itself is not so good. It is slightly brittle 
and lacking in roundness of tone. 

This is not the place to discuss theology but, from the artistic 
point of view, the merging of Vespers and Compline is a 
disaster. The Anglican Evensong has no real point of climax 
now that the Magnificat is displaced. Again, in this recording, 
the use of both an Anglican chant (Garrett in G) for Psalm 65 
and the eighth Gregorian tone, with falsobordone by Healey 
Willan, for the Magnificat jars on one: even if it shows how 
immeasurably superior the Gregorian tones are. No real legato, 
no lovely flow and ebb of tone, seems possible with Anglican 
chant. Mr. Willan’s falsobordone is respectable but dull. After 
hearing his .Vunc dimittis (on the third tone) play the anonymous 
setting in the first volume of Scholes’ Columbia History (Columbia 
5711) and you will see what I mean. The hymn “ The people 
that in darkness sat’ (A. and M., No. 80) is very well sung in 
four parts, in descant, and in unison: and so is the Stanford 
anthem “ O for a closer walk with God.” 

The distinctively Anglican intoning of the prayers, though done 
with good diction and in a pleasant voice, makes one feel that 
prayers in English should always be read. But this may be 
because of association. It conjures up hours of dreary boredom. 
Obviously there are many who will not feel that at all. Why does 
this choir always put a comma after “ Father” in the doxology. 
Is this always done ? If so it is regrettable. 

May I once more recommend the first record (ROX190) 
to all and sundry. It is a perfectly charming and beautiful 
performance most admirably recorded. The remaining discs 
will, I hope, also find a hearty welcome in the spheres where 
they belong. 


A.R. 


BAND RECORDS 


The Coldstream Guards Band play The Barber of Seville 
Overture on H.M.V. Bgoo4 and it inevitably recalls a record of 
this popular Overture made by Creatore’s Band many years 
ago. Creatore had a large band including a harp and other 
instruments not usually associated with a military band and the 
result was a superb record of its day. Indeed it is still the better 
record except 1n the matter of recoding and there is not as much 
difference in this direction as one might suppose. Good straight- 
forward playing but not very subtle. 

Now for a bunch of Rex records which arrived too late for 
last month’s notes. They are all played by the Massed Bands 
of Luton and Wood Green Excelsior conducted by Dennis 
Wright and with Henry Gill as vocalist. I like the playing 
which is good and hearty and in keeping with the music chosen 
and the recording is good also. 9682 contains There'll always be an 
England and Lords of the Air ; 9683 contains Wings over the Navy 
and Beer Barrel Polka; and 9684 contains a medley of popular 
songs called Running through the Years and including, on one side, 
favourites of the last war such as Tipperary, Who’s your lady friend, 
Blighty, Another little drink, Mademoiselle from Armentiéres, The only 
gil in the world and There’s a long, long trail, and favourites of the 
present war such as The handsome territorial, The girl who loves a 
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soldier, Bon voyage, Lords of the Air, and The Steg fried Line on the 
other side. This last mentioned record is as good as any of its 


kind I have heard and I like particularly also the Beer Barrel 
Polka. 


Coming to the February issues there is only one twelve-inch - 


disc and it contains Chopin’s Polonaise in A, Op. 40, No. 1, and 
Tchaikovsky’s Sleeping Beauty Waltz played by the Coldsteam 
Guards Band (H.M.V. C3150). I often think that piano music 
arranges better for bands (brass even more so than military) 
than does orchestral music. The Chopin arrangement is excellent. 
It is the most virile—or muscular as Huneker calls it—of all 
Chopin’s music ; a heroic battle hymn. The Tchaikovsky I do 
not like quite as well because of the arrangement of the charming 
middle section. The bells spoil it for my ears; they are not 
damped soon enough. Excellent playing and first-class recording. 


For their latest record (Col. DB1g00) the Grenadier Guards 
Band choose two grand marches typical respectively of the best 
of the German and French military music. Fucik’s Entry of the 
Gladiators is made to sound truly impressive, while Le Réve Passe 
is as deftly and lightly handled as the most pernickety (which 
means myself!) could desire. Both playing and recording are 
as near perfect as we have any right to expect in this world. 


The lastest contributions from the Royal Marines (Plymouth 
Division) Band (H.M.V. Bgoo03) are The Vanished Army, A Life 
on the Ocean Wave (the Regimental March of the Royal Marines) 
and God Save the King by or- arranged by “K. J. Alford,” 
the band’s conductor. The latter are largely for past and present 
members of the Marines, but the first-named is for us all. It is 
labelled ‘*‘ Poetic March.” It is not intended to be played in 
strict march tempo throughout. The little ‘“* Requiem,” as one 
may call it, towards the end is perfectly handled. This is where 
many bands are apt to go astray—often by overdoing the slowing 
down. 


I am glad to find the Welsh Guards Band in such good fettle 
this month. Lithgow’s Invercargill is an excellent march and is 
very well played (Regal-Zono. MR3193). Particularly do I like 
the piccolo, which does not want all the stage to itself as is often 
the case. It is equally good whether silvering the edges or adding 
trimmings. On the other side is the impressive and well-chosen 
God defend New Zealand. Congratulations to the band on including 
timpani ! 

It is unfortunate for the Massed Bands of the British Legion 
that their first record (I believe this to be the case) containing 
Le Réve Passe should be issued at the same time as that by the 
Grenadier Guards already referred to (Regal-Zono. MR3192). 
In any event it is a bad choice for massed bands, for deftness, and 
lightness of touch are required and they cannot be expected from 
such a body of instrumentalists. Quand Madelon occupies the 
reverse side. This is much better, though it does not happen to 
be a favourite of mine. The side-drum tone is as good as ever I 
have heard it and this being so it is a pity that it is so subdued. 


Black Dyke Mills Band and their trombone soloist, Master 
Jack Pinches, give splendid accounts of themselves in The Jester 
and The Acrobat on H.M.V. BD789. How old the soloist is I do not 
know. Presumanly he is a relative—perhaps a son—of Harold 
Pinches—a superb performer. Of the two items I like the former 
the better and it is the better played too. The recording is of 
particularly fine quality. Very forward tone but restrained. A 
‘nap ”’ for all brass band folk. 


The same band also give us an excellent record of Light Cavalry 
Overture (H.M.V. BD807). When all are so good it is invidious 
to distinguish, but I cannot resist the temptation to say a 
special word about the discretion and skill of the soprano player. 


Fodens Motor Works Band, with Harry Mortimer as 
cornet soloist, give us a superb record of Alpine Echoes (Regal- 
Zono. MR3194). The echo effect is perfect, and particularly 
attractive is the ‘‘ echo” of an occasional long-held note. The 
Village Blacksmith on the reverse sounds very dull by comparison, 
good as both playing and recording are. W.A.C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS «No DANCE 


Orchestral 


Alfredo Campoli and his Salon Orchestra have coupled an 
old favourite with a novelty and have made an attractive little 
record of The Grasshoppers’ Dance and a piece by Siede called 
Chinese Street Serenade (H.M.V. BD794). Many will cherish a 
recording of Valse Septembre, and here it is played by Anton and 
the Paramount Theatre Orchestra with Al Bollington at the 
organ on H.M.V. BD788. The coupling is Jn the Shadows, not so 
good as last month, but none the less welcome. The cartoon 
film ‘* Gulliver’s Travels” has of course provided a host of 
records scattered about this review, but those who want a selec- 
tion can choose between Louis Levy and Ambrose ; concert 
or dance, respectively on Col. FB2346 and Decca F7325. The 
Levy has vocals by Sam Browne and Evelyn Dove, whom I am 
glad to find on records; Ambrose’s singers are Vera Lynn, 
Jack Cooper and Evelyn Dall. Philip Green and his Orchestra 
continue their “ Bright and Breezy ” series with The Parade of the 
Tin Soldiers, backed by an exceedingly noisy Prosperity Medley, 
introducing three old tunes—Great Day, There’s a big day coming 
and Hallelujah on Parlo. F1633. One of those tunes always 
cropping up in medleys and which keep most of us guessing 1s 
The Turkish Patrol, and here it is in full played by the Inter- 
national Novelty Orchestra on Regal MR3212, with Bosc’s 
Rose Mousse thrown in. A quiet record. The Orchestra Mascotte 
will have plenty of support for their waltz versions of O Sole Mio 
and the serenade from Les Millions d’Arlequin on Parlo. F 1638, 
while Leon Cortez bravely introduces a barrel-organ into his 
record of The Organ Grinder grinds all day on Regal MR3202. A 
newcomer is Hans Carste playing a Waltz Potpourri on H.M.V. 
BD751. These tunes are not the obvious ones, and the record will 
appeal to those who want a change. There are new records from 
the Orquesta Tipica Francesco Canaro, Primo Scala and 
the London Piano-Accordion Band, all well up to standard. 


Vocal 


Here’s a surprise—a vocal record from Carroll Gibbons, and 
I think you'll enjoy it. He sings We'll meet again and Comes Love, 
with of course his own piano accompaniment. His style is 
individual like his piano playing. Hear this on Col. FB2351. 
And here are the original artists from the Cochran show, “ Lights 
Up,” opening at the Savoy Theatre, London, on the gth. Evelyn 
Laye is heard singing You've done something to. my heart and Let the 
people sing with chorus and Geraldo on Col. DB1895, and All 
thro’ a glass of champagne on DB1896. On the other side of this 
record Doris Hare walks away with the show in J didn’t really 
never oughter ’ave went by Warner and Paul, whom I imagine to be 
Jack Warner and Alan Paul. I wonder how many shows Miss 
Hare has saved. She is a mainstay of revue and deserves a better 
showing on records. And here too is Pat Kirkwood giving us an 
entirely different version of You’ve done something to my heart with 
that lugubrious song The Drift—and by Noel Gay! These are on 
H.M.V. BD793, but my owr choice would be BD8o02 with Miss 
Kirkwood singing The only difficulty is youand Heaven will be heavenly 
from the film “‘ Band Wagon.” Noel Gay again and Harry Parr- 
Davies. Baby-singing still has a vogue, and Miss Kirkwood is on 
the crest of a wave. It hasn’t taken long for Dick Bentley to 
become a serviceable comedian, and I take off my hat to him for a 
refreshing punch in his record of Are you havin’ any fun? and This 
can’t be love on Col. FB 2355. Dorothy Lamour would thaw out 
the tank in the attic on H.M.V. Bgor6 singing Paradise and I’m 
all a-tremble over you. A glass of champagne, forsooth ! Two inches 
of Miss Lamour are more potent than a magnum. Jack Daly 
I approach with misgivings, but I enjoyed his record of Jf you’re 
Trish come into the parlour on Regal MRg2io. This goes with a 
bang, but My Irish Home Sweet Home hardly moves at all. Try this 
one. We don’t often get a whistling record these days. If you 
want a change from yodelling I can recommend Fred Lowery, 


the Blind Whistler, doing bird imitations on Regal MR3213, and 
going all out in the finale of the William Tell Overture. A tour de 
force. This can’t be love, now put into “ Funny Side Up,”’ is ex- 
quisitely done by Frances Langford and Rudy Vallee on 
Brunswick 02883, and a special word is due to the orchestra under 
Harry Sosnik. This is well worth hearing. Another Decca 
capture is Hildegarde, who revives two Noel Coward tunes. 
Someday I’ll find you and Dance little lady sound almost period now, 
and it is odd to hear the latter sung almost apologetically. But if 
Mr. Coward’s young women are no longer the last word, his 
songs retain their pristine shape. An original record with Ray 
Sinatra directing a small orchestra (F7310). Also on Decca we 
have Bebe Daniels and Ben Lyon thoroughly enjoying them- 
selves and therefore us in Ling’ring on your doorstep, and it is dis- 
appointing to turn over and find Miss Daniels contenting herself 
with Just a mother’s prayer at twilight, though to be sure she puts 
some go into it. The Rio Trio lend support (F7338). Flanagan 
and Allen have not been slow to record Are you havin’ any fun ? 
from ‘“ The Little Dog Laughed,” and couple it with On the 
outside looking in, worthy of the “* arches.’’ A sure winner (Decca 
F7343). As for The Street Singer, it should only be necessary 
to say that he has turned to a couple of ballads by Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond. J love you truly and Just a-wearyin’for you are on Decca 
F7318. Current hits are recorded by Turner Layton, Al 
Bowlly, Leslie Hutchinson, Phyllis Robins, Elsie Carlisle, 
Brian Lawrence, Vera Lynn, Adelaide Hall and Joe Petersen. 
Of these I would pick out Miss Hall’s Fare thee well and Miss 
Lynn’s Over the Rainbow (Decca F7340 and F7339). Both Mr. 
Lawrence and Miss Lynn have Novachord accompaniment. 
And now I must mention two albums put out by Brunswick. 
The first is of tunes from the cartoon film ‘“* The Wizard of Oz,” 
with Judy Garland herself singing Over the Rainbow, and Victor 
Young and his Orchestra with vocals directed by Ken Darby 
playing the best numbers, including a two-sided record of 
Munchkinland, which I do not hesitate to describe as Gilbertian. 
Despite American recording I enjoyed these records, and I 
recommend them to all those who want records from the film. 
They should not be overlooked in any choice (02886/02889). 
The other album is of tunes by Irving Berlin, and as it is marked 
No. 1 I presume that others will follow. Do you remember these ? 
Say it with music, Lady of the Evening, All Alone, Remember, Easter 
Parade (original words—the Avenue instead of Rotten Row), 
Say it isn’t so, How deep is the ocean? Russian Lullaby, Tell me little 
gipsy and Crinoline Days. The artists are Paul Whiteman playing 
throughout, with Joan Edwards and Clarke Dennis. The last 
two tunes are by Paul Whiteman’s Wood Winds, which you 
must add to your collection if you already have the Swinging 
Strings, Bouncing Brass and the Sax Socktette (02854/02858). 
Bing Crosby has recorded You're getting to be a habit with me and 
You've got me crying again on Col. DBigo1. 


Instrumental 


Patricia Rossborough gives us a piano selection from 
** Gulliver’s Travels,’ and then plays My Favourites, which will 
probably be yours too—The Man I love, Margie and My heart stood 
still. Simply played with no frills. Miss Rossborough is at heart an 
artist (Parlo. F1641). Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye are almost 
scintillating in their latest Tin Pan Alley Medley—the 21st—while 
Charlie Kunz achieves his 33rd Piano Medley on Decca F7334 
(Moreton and Kaye, Parlo. F1624). Of organists I liked best 
Al Bollington in Viennese Memories of Lehar on H.M.V. BD792, 
and Ma Curly Headed Baby and Mighty lak a Rose on BD8o06. 
Careful registration and suitable material. It was of course a 
foregone conclusion that Arthur Young would give us the 
Eighteenth Century Drawing Room on the Novachord, and very 
charming it is. Actually he is joined by Fela Sowande at the 
Lafleur Theatre Organ, but not so as you’d notice it. Mr. 
Sowande is more prominent on the other side, where the .une is 
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Moon Love, not so objectionable here as there are no words. The 
two players begin and end with the motto theme of the symphony, 
an incongruous effect (Decca F7335). Arthur Young is a fine 
musician and one of the most intriguing figures in popular music. 
He seldom hits the headlines, but is esteemed by the connoisseur. 
He never gets into a groove, and I wonder how long he will 
persevere with his new toy. He has a small band at Hatchett’s, 
and here it is, complete with Beryl Davis and Stephane 
Grappelly (of the Quintet of the Hot Club of France), playing 
Scatterbrain and Ting-a-ling on Decca F7336. The Novachord 
runs through this record as a sort of ground bass. Magnificent 
performances. Incidentally I hope we have not heard the last 
of the operatic paraphrases. A word for The Organ, the Dance 
Band and Me for Macpherson is Rehearsing on Parlo. F1634. 


Comic 


Douglas Byng crashes in with a whirlwind in Doris the Goddess 
of Wind and Black-out Bella. One either collects Byng—or not— 
and my advice to collectors is to buy this record at once. Delay 
may be fatal. Don’t ask me why. Norman Hackforth, part 
author of the Goddess, plays a stalwart piano (Decca F7332). 
For more general consumption is Max Wall, who I am happy to 
say has recorded that little masterpiece What was that that you said ? 
In Button up your shoes and dance he obliges with a few steps, and 
the record, played in that order, makes a very pleasant act (Col. 
FB2352). Florence Desmond attends a Rehearsal for the Troops 
on H.M.V. Bgoo2, and meets Leslie Henson, Cicely Courtneidge, 
Bette Davis, Delysia and Frances Day, who all oblige through the 
artistry of this accomplished impersonator. The Western 
Brothers follow up their Haw-Haw song with another, Lord 
Haw-Haw the Humbug of Hamburg, and couple it with That’s a 
secret that’s never leaked out on Col. DB1898. The label is adorned 
with the school colours. There are some good lines here. Cyril 
Fletcher has not done it again. Of course he cannot help being 
funny, but the record is ruined by artificial applause, which is 
anything but infectious. However, if this doesn’t get in the way, 
hear Decca F7308 (The Mermaid, The Invisible Man and Cuthbert 
Bostril.) I cannot imagine what induced Tommy Handley to 
sing Only a glass of champange, but you will find that and The Organ 
Grinder grinds all day on Decca F7337. Jack Warner has also been 
reduced to current hits, and sings Boom like Maurice Chevalier 
and If a grey haired lady like nobody on earth, except of course 
Jack Warner. Those who enjoy the broadcast “‘ Garrison Theatre” 
will have to have Parlo. F1623, while Morecambe and Blackpool 
will probably scrap long and hard as to the respective merits of 
George Formby and Harold Walden. Mr. Formby sings 
A Lad from Lancashire and a patriotic song called Swinging Along 
on Regal MR3206, and Mr. Walden says that /t’s a life (being a 
cowboy) on Parlo. F1632, coupled with a chorus song called 
Noah built an ark. This record was made at the Arcadian Theatre, 
Morecambe. 


Dance 


jack Hylton has twelve titles; Joe Loss eight, and Billy 
Cotton six. Only a few days ago I was listening again to records 
by the Queen’s Dance Orchestra directed by Jack Hylton, and 
I wouldn’t like to say how many years ago those were made. 
Yet here he is to-day, still first in the field and providing enough 
choice for anybody. Titles: You’ve done something to my heart and 
The Drift (H.M.V. BD5544) ; Good-night children everywhere and 
Fare thee well (BD5547); Bella Bambina and Over the rainbow 
(BD5552) ; Grandma’s Parcel and Boom (BD5553) ; So deep is the 
night and Are you havin’ any fun? (BD5554) ; Scatterbrain Midway 
Rhythm and Oh, Johnny (BD5555). My own choice is BD5547. 
Funny how Boom has taken on. The original Trenet record was 
issued many months ago (still of course the record), then came Lew 
Stone, the only dance record until this month. The song went 
into the Little Revue, where it is now “ from.” By contrast, 
Good-night children everywhere became a hit overnight, Gracie Fields 
giving it a terrific send-off in her Christmas broadcast. Scatter- 
brain (why “* Midway Rhythm ” ?) is a delightful tune. I wonder 
if Johnny is the same as Marlene Dietrich’s Johnny ; if so, he has 
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cooled off considerably. He is going to be popular. Of the Loss 
records I would choose Regal MR3217—Bella Bambina and Give 
me my ranch. Of all the records of these tunes, you won’t beat this. 
The other titles are all well done ; Oh Johnny again with Are you 
havin’ any fun ? on MR3205 ; Over the rainbow and J shall be waiting 
(MR3204), and Good morning and Where or When, both from the 
film ‘‘ Babes in Arms ” on MRg216. J shall be waiting is by Parker 
and Charles, authors of There'll always be an England and We'll 
meet again. It looks to me as though another hit is born. From 
Billy Cotton, we have I shall be waiting and Bella Bambina (Rex 
9706) ; Good-night children everywhere and Over the rainbow (9698) 
and Fare thee well and I'll pray for you on 9697. Over the rainbow 
is the big hit from the film “ Wizard of Oz” and is generally 
reckoned the tune of the moment. Any of the current records will 
please. You just can’t go wrong with it. I regret to say that the 
Eighteenth Century Drawing Room has been given words. Were 
it not for this I should acclaim Jay Wilbur for the most dis- 
tinguished records of the month. As it is I unreservedly recommend 
his record of It’s a hap-hap-happy day and Faithful Forever, the 
first for real jote-de-vivre and the second for a magnificent “* scoop ” 
after the vocal and an almost Sibelian coda at the end. These 
are on Rex 9703, while 9704 has a lovely performance of How 
beautiful you are, and the afore-mentioned Drawing Room, which is 
disappointing, because Wilbur is much too good a musician to 
have missed this opportunity. Vocals by Sam Browne. If you 
want a more boisterous Happy Day try Jack Payne on Decca 
F7328, with Faithful Forever, while F7327 has Billy Scott- 
Coomber and his Singing Grenadiers joining in the chorus of 
I shall be waiting and Down the trail of dreams. Two records each 
come from Carroll Gibbons, Jack White and his Collegians 
from the Astoria Dance Salon, Mantovani and Harry Roy. 
Try Gibbons in Scatterbrain (Col. FB2357) ; White in Serenade in 
Blue (Parlo. F1622); Mantovani in Somewhere at Sea (Col. 
FB2348). Advanced students should hear Tommy Dorsey in 
So many times and with his Clambake Seven in My Ranch on H.M.V. 
BD5545, while an excellent version of Over the rainbow is enhanced 
by being coupled with Ding Dong the Witch is dad, also from 
** Wizard of Oz,” played by Glenn Miller on H.M.V. BD 5546. 
Miller is remembered as trombonist with Red Nicholls and as a 
frequent contributor to the Regal list. Single records to be noted 
are The New Mayfair in Somwhre at Sea and Nursie Nursie 
(H.M.V. BD5551) ; Geraldo in Fare thee well and Over the 
rainbow (Col. FB2350) ; Ambrose in Good-night children every- 
where, with Vera Lynn, and In an eighteenth-century drawing room 
(Decca F7344); Sidney Lipton in Boom and Bella Bambina 
(Col. FB2349) ; Jan Savitt in Running through my mind and You 
taught me to love again (Brunswick 02879) ; Orrin Tucker in 
How many times ? and Oh, Johnny (Parlo. F1627) and Joe Daniels 
in J never knew and If you were the only girl in the world (Parlo. F1637). 
Specially recommended are Ambrose’s Drawing room, Savitt’s 
Running through my mind and Daniels’ Only Girl, which is quite 
an achievement. 


Strict Tempo 


Alex Moore presents Mantovani and his Music for Dancing on 
two Decca records. We'll meet again ( Slow Fox Trot) and Some- 
where in France with you (Waltz) are on F7341 ; Who’s taking you 
home to-night ? (Waltz) and Knees up Mother Brown on F7342. 
Oscar Rabin from Hammersmith plays The Black-out Stroll and 
Knees up Mother Brown on Rex 9710, while Victor Silvester has 
six titles. My heart belongs to daddy (Quick Step) and J shall be 
waiting (Slow Fox Trot) are on Parlo. F1621; Friml’s Love 
Everlasting and Liszt’s Liebestrdume, both Waltzes, on F1631, 
and Over the rainbow (Slow Fox Trot) and Where or When (Quick 
Step) are on F1631. Lastly Joe Loss plays So deep is the night 
(Tango) and In an eighteenth-century drawing room (Quick Step) 
on Regal MR3219. Note that Mother Brown is a legendary figure 
from Islington, So deep is the night is based on a Chopin study (a 
girl who heard this song is reported to have asked whether it 
had been arranged for the piano!) and the Drawing Room is 
based on a Mozart Piano Sonata, but nobody has yet spotted 
which ! RoGER WIMBUSsH. 
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COLUMBIA 


Benny Goodman Sextet (Am. Mixed) 
**** Flying home (de Lange, Goodman, 
Hampton) (WCO26132) 
**** Rose room (Williams, Hickman) (WCO 
26133). 
(Columbia DB5075—3s.) 
Goodman (c/) with Lionel Hampton 
(vibraphone) ; Fletcher Henderson ()) ; 
Charlie Christian (zg); Arthur Bern- 
stein (b) ; Nick Fattoll (ds). 


“* Down Beat,”’ the well-known American 
fan and musicians’ paper, has just held 
another of its annual ballots to discover the 
most popular bands, soloists, etc. 

One of the outcomes is that Benny 
Goodman has crashed himself back into 
top place, not only as having the best liked 
swing band, but as the “* Favourite Soloist.” 

In doing so he pushed Artie Shaw’s band 
from the pinnacle down to fourth place 
(Glen Miller came second and Bob Crosby 
third, Count Basie fifth and Duke Ellington 
sixth), and Artie himself to third favourite 
among the soloists. (Trumpet player Harry 
James was second, Gene Krupa (drums) 
fourth, Tom Dorsey (trombone) _ fifth. 
Louis Armstrong came seventh, Teddy 
Wilson eighteenth, Joe Venuti twenty- 
second and “ Fats’ Waller twenty-fourth). 

Another scoop was made by Charlie 
Christian who came top among the guitarists 
over Carmen Mastren (second) and Eddie 
Condon who was eighth, Carl Kress eleventh, 
‘Teddy Bunn fourteenth and Django 
Reinhardt (one of the only two Europeans 


to be mentioned—Ray Noth was the other) 
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twentieth. 

Many of these, and dozens of the other, 
placings are probably quite undeserved, 
being due to, among other circumstances, 
the amount of times the artistes can be heard 
on the air and the hysterical tastes of the 
many jitterbug fans whose votes had to be 
taken into account with those of the more 
sober-minded and enlightened musicians. 





BRUNSWICK 





Bing Crosby and the Andrews Sisters. 
(Am.) 

Ciribiribin (Pestalozza, James, Law- 
rence) (66632) 

Yodelin’ ive (Prince, Raye) (66633) 
(Brunswick 02881—3s.) 


With the February supplement not to 
hand at time of closing for press, this is 
the only Brunswick disc I have that seems to 
have claims to be mentioned in this section. 

Even so these claims are somewhat 
mixed. Yodelin’ jive, which has already 
made its appearance, via the B.B.C., under 
the name of Yodelin’ Swing, is a hot number 
within the meaning of the Act, provided 
one does not put too fine an interpretation 
on it. Ciribiribin has also been dressed up in 
a hot arrangement, in which the erstwhile 
Venuti is heard swinging above the ensemble 
on his violin. But although Mr. Crosby 
does plenty of hot yodelling, for the most 
part he sings in his usual popular style, 
and only the Andrews Sisters hold up the 
better tradition of swing. 

On the other hand, both sides are lively 
performances with plenty of bite and 
flavour, and I shall be surprised if they do 
not achieve big sales. 

Reproduction: Good. Surface not too bad. 





As Harry James said when told of his 
success as the favourite trumpet player: 
‘** I’d like to thank everyone, but I’m afraid 
there has been a mistake. Louis Armstrong 
should have won the trumpet place—he’s 
the greatest horn man that ever lived and I 
blush when his ability and mine are even 
mentioned together.” 

But one of the placings that was probably 
thoroughly merited, even though it meant 
passing over Teddy Bunn, was that secured 
by Charlie Christian. 
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You can hear Charlie in these records. 
He and Lionel Hampton steal the sides— 
at least as soloists. 

It is rather a coincidence that I should 
have run into mentioning them together, 
because there is a certain similarity in their 
work. Christian, who plays “ single-string ”’ 
solos, has much the same feelings as Hampton 
on the matter of melodic construction. The 
stuff he trots out is really delicious, and he 
plays it with the technique of Ed Lang, 
the rhythmic sense of Teddy Bunn and a 
tone that seems to be all his own. 

From the foregoing personnel you will 
have noticed that the Goodman Sextet is, 
as regards instrumentation, merely the 
Goodman Quartet with full rhythm section. 

Actually, however, the results achieved 
are rather more different than the mere 
addition of a bass and guitar might lead 
one to expect, and this is due not only to 
the guitar solos. The substitution of Fletcher 
Henderson for Teddy Wilson has done 
much to alter the character of the music. 
There is not the same amazing sympathy 
between Goodman and Henderson that 
there was between him and Wilson, and as 
a result the concerted passages by clarinet and 
piano have not quite the same delicately 
immaculate polish. Also Henderson lacks 
Wilson’s artistic refinement even if he 
compensates for it by a less aesthetic, but 
more fundamental outlook on jazz. 

On the whole the music of the Goodman 
Sextet is, for all its ingenious solos, less 
intricately woven than that of the Quartet, 
and while this gives the impression that it 
does not reach quite the same heights of 
purely musical artistry, I like it better as jazz. 

What a lovely bass player Artie Bernstein 
still is. 


Reproduction: Could have been more 
distinct. 


Benny Goodman and His Orchestra 


(Am.) 

*** Fumpin’ at the woodside (Basie) (LA1948) 

*** There'll be some changes made (Overstreet, 

Henderson) (v by Louise Tobin) 
(LA1947) 
(Columbia DB5074—33.) 

If there is nothing startlingly unexpected 
in either of these, at least they are a distinct 
improvement on the two “ commercial ”’ 
titles which gave Benny Goodman little 
chance to make his debut on Columbia last 
month anything of a sensation. 
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Changes is given a comparatively straight- 
forward treatment and its appeal in the 
main lies in its melodiousness. The sweet 
tone of the band, which plays with an 
easy relaxed elegance, is really delightful. 

Goodman’s solo is also more interesting. 
The suggestion contained in his earlier 
mentioned Sextet’s records, that Mr. G is 
becoming more individual again, is not 
denied by his work in Changes. 

Louise Tobin’s singing is also not without 
character and the trumpet solo which 
follows makes a bright splash without 
finding it necessary to get too wild. 

The Basie opus, Jumpin’ at the woodside, 
is a hotter number and treated accordingly, 
but here again the band maintains its 
enviable polish. There is another of Good- 
man’s better solos and another presentable 
effort by the trumpet. But the high spot 
among the solos is that by the tenor. 

Reproduction: Good (7). 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

**Clap hands, here comes Charlie (Rose, 

MacDonald, Meyer) (W24981) 
**** Pound cake (Edison, Basie) (WC2597) 
(Columbia DB5076—3:.) 

I can well imagine the jitterbugs getting 
quite excited over Charlie, but I can see 
nothing in it except the tenor solos and 
Basie’s piano in the fourth chorus. 

For the rest it is just fast. After the first 
chorus it might be any old tune. Not that 
that says anything against it. No matter 
how much hand-clapping his advent may 
inspire, Charlie never was such a good 
melody that it would be anything approach- 
ing sacrilegious to use its harmonies as a 
basis for extemporisation. 

But in this case the use to which it has 
been put is, for me, too far fetched. It may 
be all very clever as a study of jazz in the 
nude, but I always have thought jazz 
something like women. Nature left a good 
job in the raw and it needed the decorative 
instinct of man to discover the finishing 
touches that make the form really attractive 
to man’s eyes. In this record man—or 
rather these Basie men—have done nothing 
more than daub it with a lot of blue dye 
that is even more bizarre than any colouring 
Boadicea ever used. 

Pound Cake is also to some extent bizarre, 
but in the right way, and for a reason. It 
is the bizarrerie of the jungle—the jungle 
from which jazz came; and it is a means 
to an end, instead of being just an end in 
itself. Without going crazy for craziness’ 
sake the whole thing captures the real 
spirit of Negro jazz. You find it not only 
in the characteristic solos, but in the eerie 
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backgrounds which support them and colour 
the whole performance. 
Solo honours to Willie Smith and his 
alto, Lester Young’s tenor and Basie’s piano. 
Reproduction: Satisfactory (7) 


DECCA 


Arthur Young and the Hatchett Swing- 
tette. 

***Scatterbrain (Keene, Bean, Burke 
Masters) (v. by Beryl Davis) 
(DR4148) (Dec. 1939) 

*** Ting-a-ling (Britt, Little) (v. by Beryl 
Davis) (DR4149) (Dec. 1939) 
(Decca F7336—2s.) 


Arthur Young (novachord) with Stephane 
Grappelly (vin) ; Dennis Moonan (ten) ; 
Bill Shakespeare (pi); Frank Baron 
(p) ; Jack Llewelyn, Chappie D’Amato 
(gs); Geoge Senior ()); Tony Spurgin (ds). 

All sorts of things go to make these bright 
performances more than a cut above the 
usual run of records of popular tunes. 
There’s Arthur Young, one of the most 
brilliant pianists who ever graced British 
jazz, playing the novachord and showing 
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that it is an ideal instrument for lending new 
colours and effects to dance music ; Stephanie 
Grappelly, whose violin playing is probably 
still the next best thing to Venuti at his 
best; and Beryl Davis singing’ very 
pleasantly and naturally. 

And that’s not all. 

The two guitars help to provide a rhythm 
that is nothing to be ashamed of, Jack 
Llewelyn takes a passage in Scatterbrain 
that is at least a good enough reflection of 
Grapelly’s late colleague Reinhardt, and all 
round the records are good entertainment. 

Reproduction : Good. 


H.M.V. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*****T surrender, dear (Clifford,- Barrie) 
(OAo042610) (Aug. 27th, 1939) 
**** T ady, be good (Geo. and Ira Gershwin) 
(OA042609) (Aug. 27th, 1939) 
(H.M.V. Bg018—3s.) 


Shaw (c/) directing Geo. Auld, Henry 
Freeman, Tony Pastor, Les Robinson 
(reeds) ; Bernie Privin, Chuck Peterson, 
Harry Geller (ipis) ; Les Jenkins, Geo. 
Arus, Harry Rodgers (irmbs); Bob 
Kitsis (~) ; Al Avola (zg) ; Sid Weiss (d) ; 
Buddy Rich (ds). 

Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**** Tivo blind loves (Harburg, Arlen) 
(Film: “A Day at the Circus ”’) 
v by Helen Forrest) (OA042607) 
(Aug. 27th, 1939) 
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Benny Goodman Trio (Am., Mixed) 
(t) Where or when (Hart, Rodgers) (New 
York musical production: “ Babes 
In Arms ”) (0A015575) (Oct. 28th, 
1937) 
(H.M. VBgo17—3s.) 
042607—Personnel as above. 
015575—-Goodman (cl) ; Teddy Wilson 
(p); Gene Krupa (ds). 


One of Artie Shaw’s points in his now 
famous story in the New York “ Evening 
Post ’’ (re-published in full in the English 
‘** Melody Maker” of January 13th last), 
which culminated in his leaving his band in 
disgust, was that American dance bands 
were too ready to play tunes which had been 
** plugged ” into the “ hit ” category without 
deserving to be. 

Shaw said he preferred to select his 
numbers on their musical merit, and he 
certainly seems to have lived up to ideals 
with Two blind loves. This is a delightful 
melody, and I give it and J surrender dear 
four stars each for being lovely music. 

Although both records are jazz in most 
senses of the word, they are sweet jazz. 

Both the arrangements are works of art, 
particularly that of J surrender dear. In fact, 
in this one the arranger has really excelled 
himself—it is one of the loveliest pieces of 
scoring in the jazz idiom I have ever heard. 
And when you add to such orchestrations 
the supreme efficiency of Shaw’s band—the 
immaculate tone and phrasing of the 
perfectly blended saxophones, the grand 
attack, precision and style of the brass, the 
lift in the rhythm section, with its incisive 
drummer, and the.artistry of Shaw’s clarinet 
(his coda to J surrender dear is the acme of 
tasteful artistry)—you realise that these are 
exceptionally appealing performances. 

Lady be good also has the same Shavian 
efficiency, but takes us from sweeter to 
hotter jazz. After the first chorus the 
arrangement is mainly a matter of riffs, but 
so capably has the arranger done his job 
that they never sound trite, any more than 
the drum break, the sudden stop to re-start 
again, or any of the other purely stunt 
effects sound cheap. 

Reproduction: Very good (t). 


Tommy Dorsey and His Orchestra 
(Am. ’ 
**** Night glow (Jacques Dallin) (OA 
042600) (Aug. 24th, 1939) 
****Stomp it off (Oliver) (OAo38109) 
(July 20th, 1939) 
(H.M.V. Boo1g—3s3. ) 
042600—Dorsey (itrmb) directing Johnny 
Mince (c/) ; Fred Stulce, Irving Rusin, 
Hymie Schertzer, Dean Kincaide (saxes) ; 
Andy Ferretti, James Blake, Yank 
Lawson (ipis); Ward Silloway, Elmer 
Smithers, Dave Jacobs (irmbs) ; Howard 
Smith (/) ; Carmen Mastren (zg) ; Gene 
Traxler (5) ; Cliff Leeman (ds). 
038109—As above, except Skeets Her- 
furt (saxes) in place of Kincaide ; Mickey 
Bloom (ipt) in place of Blake. 


Tommy Dorsey’s band may be one of the 
most inconsistent ever on the wax, but they 
were certainly at their best when they made 
both these sides. 

The slow, ethereal Night glow has been 
beautifully arranged and Tommy’s solo is 





(t)—Not received at time of going to press. 
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delightful. This sort of thing suits Mr. D. 
and gives one a chance to appreciate that 
when it comes to slow melodies he has the 
style, the tone and the soul, whatever faux pas 
he may commit when turning on the heat. 

And as the heat is turned on in Stomp it off 
that probably accounts for Dorsey’s rather 
mediocre performance on this side. 

Nevertheless this is, taken all round, 
another grand piece of work. Playing at a 
lazy, jig tempo, for once the ensemble 
really gets into the groove and swings a 
fine arrangement (incidentally it’s by 
Syd Oliver of Lunceford’s band, who also 
composed the opus) without indulging i in a 
lot of stuff that only sounds forced and 
artificial. There’s also some first-rate solo 
work by Mince, Lawson and Rusin. 

All in all this is quite the best Dorsey 
coupling H.M.V. have given us for months, 
and possibly years, unless that thing of mine 
which pretends to be a memory is letting me 
down again. 

Reproduction: Very good (f). 


PARLOPHONE 


Slim Gaillard and His Fiat Foot Floogie 
Boys (Am.N.) 
**** 4-well-a-lake-’em-a-Joe (Gaillard) (v 
by Slim Gaillard) (B25364) 
***Chicken rhythm (Gaillard) (v by Slim 
Gaillard) (B25365) 
(Parlophone R2728—3s.) 


In case any of you may have forgotten, 
I remind you that Slim Gaillard is the 
guitar half of your old friends Slim and 
Slam of Flat foot floogie fame; hence the 
title of the band. 

On these records Slim blossoms out with a 
full band, but it hasn’t in any way cramped 
his style or stifled his naive craziness. He’s 
still singing his nit-wit choruses and playing 
as well as ever his not-so-nit-wit guitar. 

The band also has a good gin-mill piano 
player and a sax man who can go to town 
(both of whom take solos), not to mention 
an intriguingly low-down rhythm section 
with a swell drummer. 

If you are looking for the spirit of jazz 
poured out with a lighter hand try these. 
As Mr. Guinness says, there’s plenty of good 
stuff below the froth. 

Reproduction: Very fair (fT). 


Barney Gilbraith and His Cocoanut 

Grove Quartet 

**** From Monday on (Barris, Crcsby) (v) 
(CE10220) (Dec. 14th, 1939) 
***Tighting up time (Conroy) (CE10219) 

(Dec. 14th, 1939) 
(Parlophone F1639—2s.) 

Gilbraith (accordion, p, vocalist) with Reg 
Conroy a p); “Hank ” Hobson 
(b) ; rry Landau (ds). 

ote md quartet goes from good to 
better. 

You may detest accordions in jazz, but 
I'll still stake my ginger beard against your 
bacon ration that you'll enjoy From Monday 
on. 

This haunting melody has been well 
treated. The tempo is just right and the 
last chorus is a very pretty example of how 
to increase the melodic interest without 
obliterating the original theme. 

things, however, happen before 
that. In taking a nice first chorus, Gilbraith 
shows not only that he has technique, but 
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that it is possible to swing, and swing 
tastefully, on the accordion. 

But the best part comes immediately after 
the vocal] refrain. With the accordion play- 
ing a rhythmic transcription based on full 
chords, the whole outfit swings out in a 
style and with a steadiness of tempo that 
would be a credit to many American bands. 

Coming to Lighting up time, I’ve heard 
many worse compositions, let alone per- 
formances. In its little way, this fast, lively 
performance is quite a thriller, with Gil- 


- braith again showing that he must be easily 


the best jazz accordionist in the country. 

The weak points of the side are the rather 
long bass and drum solos, not because of 
the way they are played, but because such 
things are at any time rather cheap. But I 
gather they were necessary to allow for the 
change-overs when Gilbraith went on to 
piano while Conroy played his more than 
average vibraphone chorus. And anyway 
the drum solo is a good tear-up. Landau 
certainly seems to have enjoyed himself, 
and will probably cause plenty of enjoyment 
to those who like drum breaks. At least he 
keeps up the swing. 

Reproduction: Much better than on the 
first record by this group. No complaints 
about surface. 











TOMMY DORSEY 


whose best coubling for years, says Edgar Jackson, 
is released this month. 


Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 

***Sassin’ the boss (Mackinnon, Wagner, 
Adams) (v by Willie Smith) 
(W24967) 

** Who did you meet last night ? (Schuster, 
Cunningham, Robertson) (v_ by 
Dan Grissom) (W24965) 
(Parlophone R2729—33.) 


Who did you meet ? can be passed over as 
just a good try in the usual Lunceford 
manner to make something out of nothing. 
If anything is worse than the tune it’s the 
lyric of this hopelessly pedestrian number, 
and Dan Grissom’s vocal doesn’t do much 
to make it sound any better than it is. 

Except for the first chorus which, although 
rather clipped shows a quite pleasant idea 
for treating the theme, Sassin’ the boss is a 
rather overdrawn arrangement and an 
unnecessarily boisterous performance ob- 
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viously designed to excite the jitterbugs. 
Still there are moments when the band does 
pleasing things, the idea in the lyric is good 
and, although Willie Smith’s diction isn’t 
always too distinct, his vocal chorus has got 
something. 

Reproduction: Fair (tT). 


VOCALION 





Earl Hines and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
***Cavernism (Hines, Mundy) (C9478) 


(1934) 

*** Fulia (Dixon) (v by Walter Fuller) 
(39361) (1935) 
(Vocalion $246—3s.) 

Hines (/) directing Parnell Howard, 
Bud Johnson, Omar Simeon, James 
Mundy (reeds); Geo. Dixon, Warren 
Jefferson, Walter Fuller (iis); Louis 
Taylor, Kenneth Stewart, James Young 
(trmbs); Lawrence Dixon (zg); Quin 
Wilson (+) ; Wallace Bishop (ds). 

Although the same arrangements are used, 
these should not be confused with Earl 
Hines’ Cavernism (E13063) on Brunswick 
01559 and Julia (B15006) on 01796. As 
you will see from the master numbers, they 
are different recordings, and although these 
later releases were made as long ago as, 
respectively, 1934 and 1935, they were 
recorded after the performance on 01559 
and 01796. 

Also they are better. The fact that the 
band sounds cleaner may or may not be 
due wholly to the recording, but whether it 
is or not, it is not the only way in which the 
new issues score. The solos are better— 
especially that by the trombone in 7ulia ; 
and Hines, who round about the time was 
becoming very slovenly, seems to have 
taken much more care to groom himself. 

All round the records, which are typical 
negro dance hall music, show this band of 
Hines’ to be quite a step more attractive 
than I thought it when I heard its earlier 
recordings of the two titles. 


Rosetta Crawford—Blues Singer (Am.N.) 
*** Double-crossin’ papa (Bradford) (64973) 
***1’m tired of fattenin’ frogs for snakes 

(Bradford) (64970) 
(Vocalion $S247—3s.) 


Acc. by James P. Johnson’s Hep Cats. 


Both these numbers are typical negro— 
shall we say cabaret—songs. 

If ever there were a more delicious idea 
for a title than I’m tired of fattenin’ frogs for 
snakes I have yet to hear it. Of course it’s 
all about the girl who is fed up with the 
philanderings of her boy and doesn’t 
hesitate to say that she doesn’t intend to go 
on keeping him just to enable him to go on 
playing around with other gals. 

And if anything is more spicy than the 
songs, it’s the way Miss Crawford sings them. 
She’s got everything a real low-down 
coloured singer mneeds—a _ hard, ripe, 
tangy voice, a blatant, unaffected effrontery, 
a great power of expression, and a real sense 
of rhythm. 

Mr. Johnson’s Hep Cats provide a 
thoroughly adequate accompaniment. 

How to mark the records is rather difficult. 
They’re worth four each if you like the 
kind of thing and about two if you don’t. 
So I’ve split the difference and given them 
three. 

Reproduction: Satisfactory. 
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By RALPH E. HIGGINS (*“RONDO’’) and L. HEVINGHAM-ROOT (AUSTRALIA) 


HE Editorial edict issued by London Office that our next 

contribution to “‘ Collectors’ Corner ”’ should deal primarily 
with developments of collecting in Australia has been singularly 
appropriate, as there have been several notable occurrences in 
the collectors’ field since last we wrote for “ C.C.” 

The greatest event has been the unexpected appearance of the 
magnificent collection of super-rarities of Mr. T. R. of Casino, 
N.S.W. This collection is unique and many of the records are 
so rare that we have no hesitation in devoting a portion of this 
article to a description and enumeration of some of his treasures. 
The happy spirit of camaraderie, the generous and unselfish co- 
operation and helpfulness, which so often exist amongst collectors 
and which are particularly strong in Australia, has been strikingly 
exemplified in connection with this collection. The gracious 
action of Mr. R. in bringing seven of his greatest treasures on his 
recent trip south will long be remembered gratefully by those 
collectors in Sydney and Melbourne who were so fortunate as 
to hear them, a privilege all the more appreciated when it is 
realised that, though the records were in the care of their owner, 
the risks involved in transporting them on so lengthy a journey 
(in which rail travel alone exceeded 2,180 miles) were very 
considerable. Of these seven discs pride of place (if only on account 
of its rarity) should be accorded to: 

Vialtzeva. (23128) Russian Song. (The Bauer catalogue 
gives the English title as ‘“‘ Should I choose I shall love whom I 
choose ”—the label of the disc shows the title in Russian.) We 
feel that this song would do more to dispel the mistaken impression, 
which so many people still seem to hold, that Russian song 
literature is almost all mournful monody, sadness and gloom. 
The English title evokes a mind picture of a bewitching she, and 
the tuneful and lilting melody is delivered with a deft sense of 
characterisation which is wholly appropriate and very delightful. 
Moreover the singer possesses a voice of great individuality and 
mellow quality, and she uses it most effectively. Altogether a 
most rare and desirable record. 

Primo Vitti, della Capella Sistina. (54763) Mi par d’udir 
ancora from Pescatori di Perle. (Red label G. & T.—not included 
in the Bauer list.) A very pleasing lyric tenor worthy to rank 
with many better known singers. He renders this well known 
and deservedly popular aria with fine expression and sense of 
style. 

“albani. (53325) Serse—Ombra mai fu. Compared with her 
recording of ‘“‘ Angels ever bright and fair’’ (which we have 
heard only in the re-recorded I.R.C.C. form) this disc would 
seem to mark a considerable improvement in the recording of 
Albani’s voice, which (not forgetting that she recorded late in her 
career) would appear to have been rather unkindly treated by 
the recording apparatus of the day. Notwithstanding the aria is 
sung in the true “‘ grand manner,” the notes rich and full, legato 
phrasing very notable, and the rendition is almost markedly 
free from the iniquities (slurs, scoops, etc.) which are in evidence 
in her version of ** Angels ever bright and fair.”’ 

Scotti. (2-2711) Carmen—Toreador Song. A fair rendition with 
good top notes. Unfortunately he chose to sing in Italian and the 
aria therefore loses a good deal of the suavity which it has when 
sung in French. This can scarcely be classed amongst the singer’s 
best efforts, though the recording—1g902—1is good. 

Renaud. (32076) La Favorita—Andante. The disc, a 1902 
pressing of the 1901 recording, has been almost miraculously 
preserved in practically mint condition. What an artist Renaud 
was! Here he is in his prime singing with the marvellous legato 
and phrasing for which he was famed. 

Plancon. (2-2666) Couplets de Vulcain from Philémon et Baucis. 
The famous trills aie well in evidence and it is well sung, but not 
so well as the 1905 version (3-32677) which has more fire and 
verve, and is sung in full, whereas this version is wickedly “ cut ” 





Calvé (as Carmen) 


in the second verse: a senseless and inartistic proceeding of which 
the singer would surely never have been guilty on the stage. The 
abridgement is, moreover, entirely unnecessary, as there is ample 
blank space towards the centre of the disc! Truly the ways of the 
recorders (then as now) are incomprehensible and strange... . 

Calvé. (3283) Enchantement. A delightful song, which is sung 
in splendid style, gloriously displaying the warmth and richness of 
her lower notes, which are of comparatively infrequent occurrence 
in the other recordings of the London 1902 batch. This most 
desirable disc would seem to be one of her rarest recordings, and 
unlike the others the recording fills the disc right to the label, 
giving an unusually long playing time for a 10 in. disc. Calvé’s 
spoken interjections, which are a feature of the 1902 group, are 
almost absent. 

Some of the most notable of the other records in this collection 
are as follows: Of the very early Columbias there are Edouard 
de Reszke (1221), IJnfelice and (1223) Sérénade de Don Juan, 
which is far finer in singing and recording than 1221 ; Sembrich 
(1364), Ernani involami, displaying a richer and fresher voice 
than in the later G. & T. and H.M.V. recordings and surprisingly 
well recorded; § ann-Heinck (1379), Brindisi—Lucrezia 
Borgia and (1978) Profeta. Amongst the G. & T. labels are 
Santley (02015), Thou are passing hence. One of the rarest of all 
early 12 in. G. & T. celebrities, and is by all accounts splendidly 
sung. Battistini and Cartonini (54034), Duet from Favorita, 
which is well sung and a splendid artistic effort, the voices blend- 
ing admirably. The name of the contralto is given in the lists of 
Messrs. Hurst and Bauer as Carotini. Can anyone tell which is 
correct ? Suzanne Adams is represented by Coquette and Jewel 
Song, which are now fairly well known to collectors, and Calvé, 
besides the Enchantement and Voi lo sapete, by the Carmen Seguedille 
and the lovely Magali. Caruso (52344), Questa o quella, (52346) 








It should be noted that descriptions are in some cases those of the owner 
of the disc described and rot those of the writers of this article. 
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Una furtiva lagrima and (52368) Iris—Serenata (rather disappoint- 
ing in spite of its great rarity), all of 1902 ; Renaud (32080), 
Rondel de l’adieu of 1901, which is excellent and one of the very 
best of his records; Elisa Bruno (53227), Stride la vampa ; 
Mey-Figner and Figner (24060), Lontano, lontano, from Mefis- 
tofele, a great rarity ; Figmer (22555), Doubrovski—song ; Bonin- 
segna and Vals (054044), // Ciel—Aida ; Battistini (052146), 
Eri tu; Plangon (2-2663), Faust Serenade and (3-32592) Credo ; 
Francisco (3271), Una Gondola fue me (an announced black label 
Victor—not listed in Baucr’s list); Jamotha (5562), Spinning 
Song—a very rare and very early piano recording notable for the 
extreme rapidity of execution. Besides the discs enumerated the 
collection includes many admirable examples of the art of other 
singers of the early “Golden Age” of recording, including 
Patti, Tamagno, Renaud, Destinn, Plancon, Boronat, 
Giorgini, Parkina, Scotti, Lloyd, Melba, Farrar, Zenatello, 
Eames, Dani singing Bohéme—Che gelida manina (15648), E 
lucevan le stelle (15649), and La donna é mobile (15650)—all Nicole 
discs—and last Lut certainly not least, Kirkby-Lunn (3276), 
When the stars were young and (3280) The pretty creature. These two 
very early recordings (1901) reveal her voice in all] its freshness, 
rich, mellow quality and smoothness, together with a clarity of 
diction which later recordings quite failed to capture so admirably. 

The sensational discovery in Sydney of four Van Rooy and 
one Bispham (all original G. & T.) has added notably to the 
growing list of treasure trove in Australia as four of them are in 
every way magnificent, especially Bispham (042050), Tann- 
hauser, Als du in kuhnem Sang. This disc enshrines one of the greatest 
operatic rarities ever issued. The aria is splendidly sung, the 
voice well recorded, and the interpretation simply matchless. 

Van Rooy (2-2685), Walkiire, Wotan’s Abschied, (2-2701) 
Rheingold, Closing Scene and (2-2714) Rheingold, Opening Scene. 
Hearing these three discs of Van Rooy, it is not very difficult to 
understand just why he was ranked as one of the finest Wagnerian 
bass-baritones who has ever sung. He sings all about as well as 
they could possibly be sung, and the recordings are excellent. 
The only thing better than these records would have been to 
have seen and heard Van Rooy, in action in these, some of his 
' most important roles. Unfortunately that is impossible, but these 
records give a very fine idea of what he must have been like in 
his prime and form a very good substitute for the actuality. His 
Tannhduser excerpt—(2-2715) Der Sangerkrieg—is. well sung, but 
the recording is somewhat backward in comparison to the others. 
(By the way, this is the third copy of this great rarity to appear in 
Australia.) 

Discoveries of records of the greatest importance continue to 
be made in Melbourne, the most notable being Victor Maurel 
(G. & T. 2-32814 original), Le réve de Cassio from Otello. A classic 
example of artistry over voice, for as recorded this singer did not 
have a voice of outstanding quality, but surely none will gainsay 
his artistry and interpretative powers. This version is even better 
than the Fonotipia recording of the same aria, the voice being 
steadier, while his control of the mezza-voce is almost uncanny. 
Truly an artistic gem. 

Donalda. (53520) Vedrai carino. A fine piece of Mozartian 
singing, sung with great restraint. It is rather strange that so 
charming an aria is so seldom recorded. We consider Donalda’s 
version wholly admirable, and prefer it to Bori’s very delightful 
rendition. 

Scotti. (2-2710) Jnvano. A little song by Tosti, splendidly sung, 
with some very fine phrasing. His light treatment of the song is 
most notable. 

_ De Lucia. (52411) La donna é mobile. One of the most fascinat- 
ing vocal curiosities ever issued. Whatever may be thought of 
De Lucia’s voice, he was first and foremost an individualist, 
as exemplified by his rendition of this well known aria, of which, 
by the way, it may be mentioned that he only sings one verse ! 
_ Renaud. (32081) Promesse de mon avenir. A magnificent piece of 
singing from this most artistic French baritone, while the repro- 
duction of the voice for such an early period is excellent. 

Litvinne. Samson et Dalila—Mon coeur: Favorite—O mon 

Fernand (Fonotipia 56219/20). The Samson excerpt is not very 
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outstanding, but the reverse side contains one of the finest piece™ 
of contralto singing that anyone could wish for. Leonora’s 
beautiful aria is sung in the seldom heard “‘ grand manner ” and 
is a wonderful piece of interpretation. 

Giraldoni. Otello—Credo and Sogno (Fonotipia 39445/6). 
Both suffer from ‘‘ backward ”’ recording, a fault very rare in 
the early Fonotipia discs. The Sogno is the better of the two items, 
being taken quietly, as is also the Credo, which is also quite good, 
though it lacks the venom and fire necessary for this scena. 

Chaminade. (5553) Pas des Echarpes and Courante. An 
interesting and raie piano disc of the earliest period of recording. 
The two items are fairly well recorded, but are musically not 
outstanding. 

Scotti. Otello—Credo (052092). A good interpretation of this 
well-known item. Usually sung in a blustering style this version 
is quieter than many, more suave and closer to the character of 
Iago. 

Another interesting “find ” was one of the rare 13} in. Fono- 
tipias (colloquially known here as “ dinner plates * on account 
of their embarrassingly huge size), the artist being Bonci and the 
disc 69008, Don Giovanni—Dalla sua pace, which must be included 
as one of his best records, displaying artistry, phrasing, and vocal 
quality of an unusually high order, even for so eminent a singer. 
In addition to the discs enumerated a goodly number of records 
of the “‘ Golden Age” period including a splendid batch of 
Melba, besides Kurz, Tamagno, Krusceniski, Arnoldson, 
Eames, Scotti and others. 

It is a matter of great interest that one of the writers has com- 
pleted the set of Calvé’s 1902 London recordings (including both 
copies of the Seguedille), and as we consider them amongst the 
most important contributions to recorded art of the very early 
period a brief description of them may be of interest to readers. 
Mention of the 1902 Calvé records recalls the fact that some time 
past references to them in the pages of “‘ C.C.” tend to infer that 
their chief claim to the attention of collectors lies in the singer’s 
often amusing and spontaneous ejaculations and commands 
recorded in the discs. This should not be so, for though the 
feature renders them in a sense unique, their chief claim to fame 
lies in their own intrinsic and artistic worth. Calvé was one of the 
fortunate few women singers whose voices recorded splendidly 
in the early difficult years of recording, and these discs have caught 
and permanently enshrined her lovely voice and much of the 
vividness of her characterisation (they are full of ‘* personality ”’) 
in a manner not approached by the later G. & T. or Victor 
recordings, which, lovely though they are, lack the “ life ”” which 
is so abundantly in evidence in the London 1go2 group. In 
addition the voice is lusciously rich and warm, and the recording 
very “ forward.” 

(3281) Carmen—Habajera. Splendid rendition of this provoca- 
tive aria, full of fire, diablerie, and allurement. If Don José lost 
his head (and his heart) to such a Carmen who could wonder ?... 

(3282) Magali. A lovely song, admirably sung, and ending with 
an exquisite sustained high note. Though the G. & T. label 
states merely ‘‘ Magali—Provencal Song” (which some lists 
have distorted into “ provincial ” song !), it may be noted that 
the I.R.C.C. re-recording labels it as “‘ Sapho—O Magali ma tant 
amado. Act 2. Massenet. In Provengal.” In this I.R.C.C. version 
it should also be noted that the crash-bang of the final chord is 
very considerably toned down. 

(3283) Enchantement has already been described. 

(3284) Serenade de Zanetto. Here again the I.R.C.C. labelling 
differs, naming it “* Serenade du passant (Massenet).’? Which is 
correct ? This seldom heard but tuneful little aria, musically 
on a lower plane than the others in this group, is also vocally 
and artistically the least satisfactory. From the abrupt conclusion 
of the second verse it would seem that the air has been “ cut,” 
but not having seen the score, we cannot say whether this is so or 
not. 

(3285) Carmen—Seguedille. The wayward Carmen once more, 
and again the aria is sung with fire, bravado and bewitchment. 
Certainly Don José had no chance. ... The aria includes classic 
examples of the proper use of the often misused portamento. 
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Readers who have not seen the lists of Messrs. Hurst or Bauer 
may not know that two different versions were issued under the 
same number: one with the normal ending artistically sung, and 
the other (which was one of the earliest issues of IL.R.C.C.—greatly 
‘o their credit) with the final note amusingly shrieked. 


(3286) Cavalleria Rusticana—Voi lo sapete. A strikingly fine 
interpretation singing with appropriate passion and pathos the 
emotions of the unhappy Santuzza. 

Of the seven discs of the 1902 London group all are rare: the 
Habarera followed by Voi lo sapete are found more often (or we 
should rather say less seldom) than the others. Enchantement, 
Kanetto and Seguedille seem to vie with each other for the claim to 
be rarest of all, with Magali close behind. 

Since the appearance of our notes (in January, 1939) concerning 
the records of the great Pol Plancon we have heard or acquired 
five or more of his recordings: the following may be added to 
the descriptions then published. (2-2666) Philemon et Baucis— 
Couplets de Vulcain; already described. (032025) Les Rameaux 
(Matrix C.872), 1903, is something of a disappointment, seeing 
that it comes in the same batch as the superlatively good Noel 
(3-32661) and Devant la maison (3-32179) (B.874). It is not 
comparable with the 10 in. 1902 single verse rendition, but is 
perhaps slightly better than the 1906 recording with orchestra. 
(032026) Deux Grenadiers (Matrix C.993), 1904. There is not 
much to choose between the three versions recorded, save that 
the 1902 displays a rather richer and fresher voice. 

(3-32665) Faust—Veau d’or (Matrix B.1051), 1904. Recorded 
three times: the 1902 London version remains by far the finest, 
but the 1904 includes a few bars of recitative not included in 
either of the other renditions. 

(2-32918) En Route, 1903, is Schumann’s Wanderlied in French 
disguise. It is well sung and displays the singer’s sonorous voice 
at its best, but all the same it would seem that lieder (particularly 
when sung in French) were not one of Plancon’s strongest points. 

At times tantalising scraps of information appear suddenly 
concerning recorded treasures alleged to exist, but which have not 
been discovered in actuality yet. As examples we may quote the 
quasi-apocryphal Jenny Lind and Ternina. To these may be 
added Melba, for a writer in one of the Melbourne daily papers 
recently mentioned that her mother remembered hearing a 
record of “‘the aria from Mignon” by Melba. Which of the 
arias from Mignon was not stated, and unfortunately no further 
information on the matter has been forthcoming. 

Some further additions to the “ freaks ”’ section may be men- 
tioned—Battistini (52664), O tu bell’ astra—Tannhduser. After 
Battistini has sung the recitative admirably the accompanist 
plays the notes leading to the entry for the aria, and caught the 
great baritone napping, for he remains mute! Obviously 
agitated, the accompanist repeats the notes (amusingly accented), 
whereupon Battistini, suddenly waking up, gives a very fine 
rendition of the aria. 

Patti. Ave Maria—I.R.C.C. apparently makes a false start, 
which is quite audible if one listens attentively. 

Kurz. (43253) Sivyrienne. At the commencement of the disc a 


man’s voice remarks loudly. The first grooves of our copy being 


somewhat worn only the last word “ Gramophone ”’ clearly 
emerges, but with startlingly queer effect. 

In Pasini-Vitale’s record of the Garden Scene from Faust 
(Fonotipia) an unnamed tenor sings both Faust and Mephi- 
stopheles ! Having sung a passionate ‘‘ Margherita ”’ as Faust, 
he then follows it up with a breezy laugh as Mephisto, the effect 
naturally being extremely odd. 

The study of the very early gramophone catalogues (for those 
who are so fortunate as to have opportunities thereto) is a fascinat- 
ing and often rewarding pursuit, besides providing some very 
unexpected surprises such as the appearance of the famous 
Battistini-Cartonini duct in the French H.M.V. list as late as 
1912 ; and the appearance of Calvé (X.2033), Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Rose Caron (11823), Printemps nouveau, besides Jean 
Coquelin (11848), Fragments de Cyrano de Bergerac (Rostand), 
(X.2015) Napoléon II (Victor Hugo), (X.2016) La Chasse (Grenet- 
Domcourt) in the German Zon-O-Phone Catalogue, Berlin 1903, 
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or the discovery that Fonotipia records of Victor Maurel cost 
only 6s. in 1911-1912—all the more surprising when it is noted 
that discs by far less eminent artists listed then by Fonotipia 
were far more expensive ! 

Some time ago, when the discovery in America of a double- 
sided Edouard de Reszke disc was reported in “ C.C.” the 
announcement aroused considerable interest and some surprise. 
It is therefore worthy of mention to state that the American 
Columbia catalogue of 1910 did list this disc and three other 
double-sided discs of their very early celebrity recordings in a 
‘** Grand Opera double-disc series, 10 in.”’, the details being as 
follows : 

(A.617) Edouard de Reszke. Ernani. Infelice and Serenade 
de Don Juan. 


(4.618) Marcella Sembrich. Ernani involami and Ah fors é 


lui. 
(A.619) G. Campanari. Largo al factotum and Toreador Song. 
(A.620) A. Scotti—Toreador Song and G. Campanari— 
Africana, All ’erta marinar. 
This shows that at least some of the early Columbia celebrities 
were considered worth preserving, and that in a day when 
customers were demanding the very latest. 

Besides the serious study of the listed records of the great (and, 
alas, the not-so-great also), we have spent sundry moments 
chortling hilariously over some of the amusing titles listed in the 
German Zon-O-Phone catalogue of 1903, and if we are accused of 
concluding this article with some entirely frivolous paragraphs 
we may mention that some of the jests unconsciously perpetrated 
in that publication are so good that we feel impelled to share them 
with readers generally. 

From this catalogue then we have culled some of the choicest 
gems (sometimes inclining to the proverbial schoolboy “ howler ” 
type) in all the glory of their quaint terminology, and often most 
odd admixture of jumbled languages—English, French and Ger- 
man especially—and we have carefully followed as far as we may 
the exact mis-spellings of some of the strangest efforts. We 
include them here for the general edification of the gramophone 
devotees of the present day who will learn with some astonishment 
that in 1903 records were already so numerous as to provide a 
catalogue of no less than 84 pages. So roll back the years and 
imagine (if you can) the more halcyon days of 1903, when the 
** Gay Nineties ” were not so very far away and the gramophone 
still a glorious novelty of as yet unrealised potentialities. Consider 
then some of the exquisite bliss or dizzy delights available to our 
parents (or grandparents !) in 1903. 

To put the theme in motion let us set out on the adventure 
with Mr. J. Willekens, Bruxelles in Le Tramway Bruxellois (1488), 
which must have been very popular as it was several times 
recorded, though those who prefer it may commence the journey 
** Avec accompagnement de piston ”’ in * Den Electrieken Tram ”’ 
(1490). Having escaped from ‘“‘ The man behind the gun” 
(9273)—(Were there already gangsters in 1903 ? ? ?)—we visit 
** An Ethiopian Mardi Gras”’ (9274), both contributed by Victor 
Herbert’s Band, New York. If these do not please, something a 
trifle more exciting might be found with “ Les Enfants Terribles ”’ 
(12098)—by the way an alluringly titled Mazurka (!)—or those 
who prefer a march might direct their attention to the charms of 
a ‘‘ Marche des Chauffeurs avec corne d’automobile ” (12133) 
or “‘ Cog et Poule—Polka imitative avec imitation du Coq et de 
la Poule ” (12136) and both performed by the Garde Republicaine, 
Paris. If these attractions pall and dancing calls one may 
decorously seek some dark-eyed senorita in ** A cake walk in Old 
Madrid ” (Zonophone Orchestra, New York—g307) or become 
vocal with the Orchestre Napolitain de l’Elysée Palace, Paris, in 
** Hunky-Dory, cake walk avec chants” (12179) or one might 
** Shake a leg”? (Two step—1124), which sounds rather sur- 
prisingly modern, with the British Military Band, London, or if 
something even more “peppy” is required “A Ragtime 
Skedaddle ” (g308—Zonophone Orchestra of New York) might 
prove exhilarating, or if even warmer effect was desired “ Un 
coup de Soleil. Chanson avec sifflet ’ of Mr. Bravo, Paris (12122) 
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could be sought. No doubt after these efforts one’s thoughts may 
turn to themes more quiet and contemplative: listen then soul- 
fully to “Mr. Thomas Cat, descriptive”? (9312—Zonophone 
Orchestra of New York) or romantically to “La Noce du Trom- 
bone ” (12147—Mr. Charlus, Paris) ; but who was the bride ? 
And was the happy event duly recorded in the social news ? . . 

Instrumental variety need not be lacking with oboe, ocarina, 
piccolo, concertina, mandolin, zither, sudraphone, handorgan (!), 
orchestrion, xylophone, and as a final climax of glory one Sigr. 
Barthel, Milano, contributes a polka and a march on Musical 
Bottles, concerning which entrancingly rapturous instrument we 
positively refuse to become appropriately facetious. Concerning 
the Hunting Horns we are informed that ‘“ These are eight 
French hunting horns and the music is very effective as the 
hunters separate and the horns are heard echoing through the 
forest,” and later on the piano records of Mr. Francisco Paya, 
Buenos Ayres, are specially commended as being “‘ Very loud and 
natural.”” Of the whistling records we are gravely informed that 
‘“‘ These whistling records are among the best we ever heard, 
being loud and clear, and at the same time artistic. They are 
suitable for any nationality.” 

As a banjo soloist Mr. Vess L’Ossman, New York, contributes 
(1884) The Donkey Laugh, (1887) Whoa Bill, (2047) Marriage 
Bells, (9833) Mosquito Parade, after which effort one might be 
in need of the contribution (as a cornet duet !) by Messrs. Keneke 
and Mygrant, New York (9548), appropriately entitled ‘* Sleep 
and Rest.” But who COULD after the foregoing ?.... 

Mr. Bergeret, Paris, described as “ Comique du Casino,”’ 
evidently liked variety in accompaniments to his efforts for he 
commences avec castagnettes, and after passing through various 
phases avec clairon, avec imitation d’animaux (sic), avec imita- 
tion de mandoline, avec yodelers, avec ocarina and avec sifflet, 
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he winds up with a “ Scene Descriptive ” lusciously entitled 
** Salade vocale et instrumentale ” (11775), while Mr. Cazeneuve, 
Paris, contributes ‘* Toast” (12234), described with refreshing 
brevity as “‘ Melodie.”’ Indeed gastronomic themes seem to have 
been quite popular for Mr. Max Morel, Paris, contributes a 
delightful (?) ‘* chansonette ” (11788), “‘ Art culinaire,”’ while 
Mr. Vaunel, Paris—*“‘ Comique de Parisiana ’—would rend (or 
reform ?) in dissertating on “‘ L’Anglais anti-alcoolique ”’ (sic) 
(11582), a Monologue, and one no doubt weighted with a mighty 
moral. 

Concerning the Banda Civica di Milano we are importantly 
informed that “* This band is the best in Italy and the records will 
please all. Every artist is a soloist and the records are played with 
an interpretation such as only soloists can give.’’ This virtuosity 
does not appear to have extended to the titling of the discs, but 
devotees of popular “ hits ” of nigh on four decades ago may not 
have difficulty in deciphering the real title of the weirdly mis- 
spelt ‘* Ta-ra-ra-bum-dera ”’ (X.467). Then Miss Edith and Mr. 
Wm. Lynd’s contributions, though NOT a song cycle, have been 
placed apparently by chance in a sequence unfolding a sad story— 
(1) “ Family Yars ” (623); (2) “ A Lovers’ Quarrell” (624) ; 
(3) “* Six weeks after marriage ” (1053)!!! Or we might lend 
an attentive ear while Mr. Pontin, Paris, threw some new light 
on the vexed question of “* Adam et sa moitié ” (12144), or while 
Mr. Ed. Hanlon of New York in a “ talking record ”’ described 
as ‘* serious”? vented “The Ravings of John McCullough ”’: 
after which may be heard Edward M. Favor, New York, pro- 
claim ‘* And the parrot said ” (9436), but what the parrot said 
was obviously unprintable so we fled in horror to Mr. Bravo (he 
of the former sunstroke episode) to hear “‘ Une meeting anarchiste, 
avec le Public ” (12186), after which words fail, and so good 
night. 





MUSIC IN 


OUNG men have been collected into this unit from many 

layers and regions of society to be trained as officers for the 
British Army. That they are being trained as officers means, of 
course, that they do not represent the whole army, or all the 
society from which they come; but, on the other hand, they 
should be a fair cut of the more active members of the population, 
and in them should be visible whatever cultural trends are 
going to make up the England of the immediate future. 

And when you look about to discover in what ways culture 
shows its face in this conglomeration of men, who have been 
taken from their normal lives and habits, and therefore in a 
sense encouraged to hunt out the more abiding values, you find 
that music leads the other arts. No acting beyond the slightest 
has been tried. The good books, which are few in a library already 
small enough, stay mostly on the shelves. But good concerts on 
the wireless are well attended ; the piano is as often being used 
for serious music as it is for jazz ; and anyone who has a gramo- 
phone with good records has a small but eager following of 
enthusiasts. There are a few professional musicians here ; but 
more important are these nuclei of enthusiasts, who mix away by 
slight gradations of decreasing interest into the mass of those who 
do not care at all. One notices how they are able, when they 
wish, to get the wireless tuned to the better programmes: for 
there are many others who, although only slightly interested in 
music, have sympathy enough to follow the lead of those who are 
keen. Even if they are not greatly pleased, they are discreet. 
That is remarkable enough. The keen are a small minority ; 
but they are keen enough and numerous enough to give to 
music a primacy amongst the serious pursuits, a primacy which, 
if these men be taken as representing active England, should be a 
great encouragement to those who look forward to a musical 
renaissance here. They could provide the audience that genius 
demands. 

This being so, it is a pity that the gramophone is not more in 
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evidence. There are simple reasons for the fact. A portable is 
the only instrument for which we have room ; few possess them ; 
and those who do not, cannot, or will not, buy them for the short 
time that they are likely to be here. And then, although we are 
better off in this than most, it is not always easy to find a room 
where music can be listened to in quiet. 

But what we have lacked is organisation. There has been no 
attempt to form a library of records as was mentioned by Mr. 
Robertson in the November Issue. That is not mere lack of 
enterprise. Readers may need to be reminded how rare it is to 
find a commanding officer who would think of taking the lead 
in such a scheme ; and it is easy to see how hard it would be to 
start one, without such a lead, amongst a floating population of 
cadets. A library of records is hard to organise ; men are here 
for a few months only ; support, outside the few enthusiasts, is 
problematical and hard to canalise: and so the thing has not 
been done. It is a pity. 

But the gramophones we have are well followed. Tastes run 
and differ much as they do in civil life, for the men are the same. 
The eclecticism of some is balanced by the closer admirations of 
others ;_ while, in the background, are the many who have not 
yet gone so far in music as to form their own fixed tastes, but 
sample everything, and ruminate their diverse satisfactions. 
Chamber music, as Mr. Robertson expected, holds its own, while 
vocal records are noticeably rare; and earlier composers lag 
behind the nineteenth century. 

The idea to be held of music in this place is one more of 
possibility than of achievement. People write tunes for occasional 
shows ; many people listen to music, many discuss it. But all 
signs show that music could be far more important than it is. 
In a similar unit, of the future, no doubt it will be ; and to that 
growth the gramophone will, as it should, contribute even more 
than it does now. 


Cadet Officer 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The New Rimington Electrical Reproducer Price 24 Gns. 


Specification 
L.F. Stage :—Mtullard E.F.6 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance—Capacity. 
Power Stage :— Mullard EL3 Valve. 
Power Output :—4.5. Watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :— Mullard E.Z.2. valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Permanent Magnet. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 
Motor :—Induction. 
Voltage Raage :—200-250 A.C.; 40-60 cycles. 
Current Consumption :—30 Watts (approx.). 
Independent Treble and Bass Controls, and Radio Jack. 


First of all we must correct a statement made in the December 
1939 issue. On page 273 of that number the price of this Rimington 
reproducer was given as 23 guineas. This error was due to a last 
minute decision to revise the price and unfortunately there was 
no time to make the necessary correction before that particular 
page went to press. 

Since that note was published not only has the price been 
revised but the circuit too has undergone several modifications. 
In consequence of the latter the first-hand impressions outlined 
in the note have been well confirmed and even strengthened. 
Closer acquaintance with the instrument has revealed subtle 
qualities which are as striking as they are pleasant. 

For example, the introduction of negative feed-back has the 
desirable effect of providing some compensation for the falling 
recording characteristic at the bass end of the scale and a special 
treble boost associated with the cathode circuit of the power valve 
intensifies the high notes in excess of what is normally required. 

These methods of compensation have been designed, so we 
are informed, primarily on the assumption that R.V.W. thorns 
or some similar type of needle will be used. Thus it is we find 
that when playing a modern record of average quality there is 
always a little in hand at each end of the scale. There is no 
reason, however, why steel needles cannot be used, but those who 
prefer them will find that rather more attenuation of the high 
notes is necessary in order to keep surface noise within tolerable 
limits. 

For the most part we used thorn needles in our playing tests 
and the results were exceedingly palatable. There is little trace 
of high or low frequency resonance with the result that the tone 
is smooth and open in quality. Particularly do we like the depth 
and breadth of the bass and the virility of the treble. Hear the 
recent Beecham recording of the Carmen Suite as an exemplification 
of these qualities. 

Note the liveliness of the attack, the comparative smoothness 
of the brass and the particularly impressive reproduction of the 
tympani. When the bass control is set for maximum low note 
intensity many may find the accentuation a little too impressive. 
For our own part we prefer the balance of tone when this register 
is attenuated somewhat ; it is productive of a cleaner outline 
throughout. However, it is reassuring to know that, should either 
the treble or the bass need emphasis, the means are provided to 
satisfy such a desire. 

It is notable too, that even comparatively large outputs do 
not affect the characteristic to a marked extent. There is perhaps 
a slight thickening of the lower frequencies and some little 
hardening of the high notes as volume is increased, but re-adjust- 
ment of the appropriate controls soon restores the balance. This 
flexibility of control is especially gratifying when playing a 
favourite recording of early vintage. 

Mechanically this Rimington reproducer is beyond reproach. 
As the illustration shows it is comparatively simple in contour 
and is splendidly finished. The three controls (the mains switch 





‘* Note the liveliness of the attack, the com- 

parative smoothness of the brass and the 

particularly impressive reproduction of the 
tympani.” 


is ganged to the volume control spindle) are mounted on a small 
recessed panel situated on the right hand side of the cabinet. 

The instrument is also available fitted with an automatic 
record changer: this model costs £7 17s. 6d. extra. 


The Astatic Tone Equalizer, Model E.4.P. Price 17s. 6d. 


This Astatic tone equalizer is designed specially for use with 
pick-ups of the piezo-electric type. Invariably when steel needles 
are used with this kind of pick-up some form of filter has to be 
introduced on account of the extended high-frequency response 
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. . this equalizer gives just that degree of 
polish to the performance of the average piezo 
pick-up...” 
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and hence the intensity of the surface noise produced. But the 
attenuation of the treble register is not the only function for which 
the E4P is designed. Most piezo pick-ups have a tendency to 
compensate excessively the restriction of bass amplitude in the 
recording. The E4P when set to the “ Hi-Fi” will reduce the 
bass relative to the treble by appropriate amount so that amplitude 
distortion is minimised. 

There are two other switch settings (“‘ Med” and “ Bass ”’) 
both of which attenuate the treble relative to the “ Hi-Fi” 
position. A fourth setting (‘‘ Out ’’) switches the unit out of 
circuit and gives normal pick-up response. 

Thus it will be seen that the E4P gives a fair latitude of control ; 
the ‘‘ Bass ”’ position will seldom be needed for it reduces treble 
to such an extent as to deprive the high frequency instruments— 
fiddles, flutes, clarinets, etc.—of much of their character. The 
‘“* Medium ”’ setting of the switch does not effect quite such drastic 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 
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decapitation of the high notes and collectors of old records in par- 
ticular will find it useful in increasing the music-to-surface-noise 
ratio, or in other words decreasing the needle scratch ~without at 
the same time having a marked effect on the limited nigh note 
range of those records. A most desirable effect in such 
circumstances. 

Measurements of a representative piezo electric pick-up taken 
with the E4P in circuit were in close agreement with the makers’ 
figures and confirm the claim that there is no serious reduction 
in output except, of course, when the high frequencies are pur- 
posely attenuated. 

Aural tests convinced us that this equaliser cives just that degree 
of polish to the performance of the average piezo pick-up so 
often sought and so difficult to attain. And in addition to its 
compensating properties the E4P has also a tendency to flatten 
peaks of appreciable magnitude. 


NEW INSTRUMENTS BY DECCA 


As we indicated in last month’s issue, present conditions have 
not damped the enthusiasm or the optimism of some sections of 
the gramophone and radio industry. 


On another page in this issue we give a report on the new 
Rimington reproducer, produced since the war started ; there is 
news of six new Decca instruments, most of them designed to 
meet wartime conditions. 


Decca 


Undoubtedly the piece-de-resistance of the new Decca models is 
a portable receiver the characteristics of which make it the ideal 
instrument for the Air Raid shelter or the boudoir ; for the town 
house or for the country house. 


The salient feature of this “‘ Double-Decca,” as it has been 
most aptly called, is that it will function equally well when 
connected to A.C. mains supplies, to D.C. mains, or by the turn 
of a switch, when connected to the dry batteries which are part 
and parcel of the receiver’s normal equipment. | 

Although fitted with sockets for the connection of an outside 
aerial and earth system there is actually no need for external 


_ connections at all (except perhaps when searching the ether on 


the short waveband) since the instrument incorporates a built-in 





Versatility is the second name for this ‘‘ Double-Decca”’ 


aerial. This provides adequate input for good reception of the 
major broadcasting stations of Europe on the long and medium 
wavebands. 


This Double-Decca is a five-valve superhet with permanent 
magnet speaker mounted in a cabinet of simple but pleasant 
design and covered in Decca “ Air Travel” cloth. The price 
is 103 guineas. 


To those interested in converting an existing radio receiver 
into a two-piece radiogram the new Decca record player will 
be of particular interest. It is designed expressly for A.C. opera- 
tion and consists of an induction type motor, a piezo-electric 
pick-up and a volume control mounted in a comparatively small 
portable case covered in black leatherette. This mode] costs 
£3 9s. 6d. 


The MLD3 ‘is another portable receiver of the superhet type 
embodying four valves. It is a battery-operated model of the 
* All-Dry ” type and covers the normal long and medium 
wavebands. The useful life of the batteries incorporated is about 
240 hours, giving an average of about three months trouble-free 


entertainment. This model is also covered in air-cloth. The 


price is £8 19s. 6d. 


The remaining three instruments are essentially alike in speci- 
fication. Model A.W.47 (124 guinéas) is the table radiogram 
counterpart of the A.W.3 (8 guineas) which is a four-valve, 
three waveband transportable receiver designed for operation 
on both A.C. and D.C. mains. There is also an A.C. two wave- 
band version of the radiogram available at 12 guineas. 


The last of this new Decca sextet is the A.W.3.P. which differs 
from the A.W.3 in one respect only and that is it is put out into 
the world in a cloth covered case. For this compromise one is 
allowed a reduction of thirteen shillings ; £7 15s. od. is the price. 


Errata 


Apropos the report on the new Rothermel Junior piezo- 
electric pick-up published last month we now learn that prevail- 
ing conditions have forced up the price by four shillings. It will 
consequently cost 23s. 6d. and not 19s. 6d. as given at the head 
of the report. 


Similarly, there was an error in our note on the Decca 
**Recoton ” needles last month. These cost one shilling for 
30 needles not one shilling for 50 as stated there. 
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REPORTS IN 


© \siqge- to pressure on space in the January issue this reference 
list of all the instruments and gramophone accessories 
reviewed during the past year was unavoidably held over. 
Other equipment reviewed previous to 1938 is also included in 
order to make the list as comprehensive as possible. 

All the electrically operated instruments, except those followed 
by B.O. (Battery Operated), are designed for alternating current. 

The abbreviations T.R.F., S., A.W., and P‘B. indicate Tuned 
Radio Frequency, Superheterodyne, All-Wave and Push-Button 


instruments respectively. 
Sound Boxes 


Astra: Model 6: £2 10s., December, 1932. 
Expert : Dynamic Model: £3 5s., January, 1935. 


External Horn Gramophones 


E.M.G.: Mark XA: £25, April 1932. 
Mark XB: £33, February, 1934. 

Mark IX: £17 10s., January, 1933. 
Expert: Senior: £32 10s., December, 1930. 
Junior: £22 10s., November, 1930. 

Minor: £17 10s., May, 1931. 


Electrical Gramophones 


Astra: 20 guineas, September, 1937. 
Two-Piece : 27 guineas, December, 1937. 
Brunswick: Portable Panatrope: £6 19s. 6d., June, 1939. 


Radio Gramophones 


Astra: Two-Piece model: T.R.F., 65 guineas, November, 1939. 

Brunswick : Model 39/EH: S, PB., 114 guineas, January, 1939. 

Expert: Mastergram: T.R.F., £52, December, 1939. 

His Master’s Voice: Model 664: S., A.W., P.B., £59 17s., 
March, 1939. 

Model 801: S., A.W., 55 guineas, May, 1937. 
Lowther-Voigt : Two-Piece : T.R.F. and S., £150, April, 1936. 
McMichael: Model 803: S., A.W., 164 guineas, April, 1939. 

Model 903: S., A.W., £16 7s. 6d., December, 1939. 
Marconiphone: Model 869: S., A.W., P.B., 24 guineas, 

February, 1939. 
Murphy: Model A72 R.G.: S., A.W., £33 10s., June, 1939. 
Rimington : Two-Piece: T.R.F., 60 guineas, November, 1935. 


Radio Receivers 


Bush: Model P.B.55: S., A.W., P.B., 153 guineas, March, 1939. 
Model S.U.G. 51: S., A.W., P.B., 114 guineas, July, 1939. 
His Master’s Voice: Model 1100: S., P.B., 9} guineas, May, 
1939- 
oNfodel 1200: S., A.W., P.B., £22 1s., November, 1939. 
Marconi : Model 873: S., A.W., 10$ guineas, May, 1939. 
Model 874: S., A.W., P.B., £16 5s. 6d., July, 1939. 
Marphy: Model A72: S., A.W., £13, reviewed in conjunction 
with A72 R.G., June, 1939. 
Pick-ups 
B.T.H.: Piezo-Electric: 2 guineas, October, 1935. 
Cosmocord: Type Series 1: Piezo Electric, £1 10s., May, 1939 
Davey: Model DP2: Electro-Magnetic, £3 10s., August, 1933. 
Meltrope: Electro-Magnetic: £2 10s., January, 1933. 
Rothermel-Brush: De Luxe model: Piezo-Electric, £2 5s., 
January, 1939. 
New Studio Model: Piezo-Electric, 6 guineas, July, 1939. 
Telefunken: Model “ To 1001 ”’: Electro-Magnetic, 5 guineas, 


August, 1938. 
Loudspeakers 
B.T.H.: Senior R.K.: Permanent Magnet, £5 17s. 6d., June, 
1937. 


Senior R.K., A.C. Model: Electro-Magnet, £6 17s. 4d., 
January, 1939. 
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: Masterspeaker: Permanent Magnet, 25 guineas, 
reviewed under “‘ Realism Up-to-date ” II, September, 1939. 
Goodmans: 12-inch Auditorium Model: Permanent Magnet : 

£7 13s., February, 1939. 
10-inch Model : Permanent Magnet, £3 10s., February, 1939. 
Pamphonic: Model 521A: Electro-Magnet, £20, December. 


1938. 
Rola: G.12: Electro-Magnet A.C., £7 5s., January, 1936. 
G.12: Permanent Magnet, 5 guineas, March, 1936. 
Voigt: Corner Horn Model with light diaphragm: reviewed 
under “ Realism Up-to-date,’ March, 1939. 
W.B.: Occasional Table Model: Permanent Magnet, 4 guineas, 


January, 1939. 


Automatic Record Changers, Gramophone Motors, Playing 
Desks, etc. 
— Automatic Record Changer: £7 17s. 6d., November, 
1936. 
P26 Motor : Universal, £2 gs. 5d., September, 1936. 
Cosmocord : Record Player, Model 230: £11 10s., March, 1939, 
Garrard: Automatic Record Changer: Model R.C.1.A., £10 


March, 1938. 
Needles 


Burmese Colour : Emerald : 2s. for 10, May, 1935. 
Columbia: Chromium: 1s. for 10, March, 1933. 
Decca: Decpoint: 1s. for 50, November, 1933. 
E.M.G.: Three Star Fibres: 2s. for 40, November, 1935. 

Davey Thorns: 2s. for 10, February, 1939. 
His Master’s Voice: High Fidelity: 1s. for 10, May, 1935. 
Im: Long Playing: November, 1937. 

id: Forty Minute: 1s. 6d. for 50, November, 1936. 
R.V.W.: 2s. for 8, May, 1938. 
Universal: 2s. for 8, September, 1938. 
Walco: Sapphire: 12s. each needle, September, October and 
December, 1938. 


Needle Cutters and Sharpeners 


E.M.G.: Fibre Needle Cutter: 5s., January, 1932. 

Expert: Fibre Needle Cutter: 6s., March, 1933. 

Meltrope: for round section non-metallic needles, 3s. 6d., 
July, 1933. 

Im: Pointmaster : for round section non-metallic needles, 3s. 6d., 
June, 1939. 

ee for round section non-metallic needles, 5s., April, 
1936. 

Miscellaneous 

Frank Heaver: Astatic Tone Filter, Model M5: for Piezo- 
Electric pick-ups, 10s. 6d., April, 1939. 

Pamphonic: Tone Filter: reviewed in conjunction with Tele- 
funken “‘ To 1001 ” Pick-up, 4 guineas, August, 1938. 

Rothermel: Hushatone Unit: 35s., January, 1938. 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


a C % Awarded Silver Medal 
* * 


w Paris Exhibition 1937 








Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needle 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 

THE POPULAR B.C:N. NEEDLE SHARPENER 3/6 each 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 
CRoviorcocs HHE B.C.N. COMPANY 62600 Ses 











WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 


(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, ‘THE GRAMOPHONE, 

49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. The writer’s full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 

an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does 
not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Clerkenwell Memories 
To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE. 


It is always interesting to see through another’s eyes. Thus, 
to my friend, Bassett Silver, his brief sojourn in Clerkenwell 
conjures up historical associations, so interestingly set forth in 
your December issue. But to me, Clerkenwell means some- 
thing of far greater import to readers of THE GRAMOPHONE. 
For gramophone history—a lot of it—was made there. 

At the outbreak of the war of 1914-18 the industry was saved 
by the prompt action of a small company in Clerkenwell Road. 
Among other things that happened there was the first renaissance 
of the gramophone, soon after the end of the war. My colleague 
of those days, Arthur Brooks, long dissatisfied with the ‘‘ pinched ” 
character of reproduction generally, determined to let the 
recording stylus have fuller play. Days, weeks, months went by 
in patient experiments. Two artists, Edgar Coyle and Stanley 
Kirkby, must have made hundreds of test records between them 
during the period—each one representing a shade of difference 
in broadening the standard of reproduction. Arthur Brooks’s 
idea was to abolish the tightened stylus, with its vibrations 
controlled to a “safe” rigidity, and allow the recorded voice 
or music to exercise its fullest vibrations within reproduction 
possibilities. He took a lot of chances, but he did it, and although 
it resulted inevitably in a percentage of “ swingers,”’ it endowed 
Columbia records with a breadth and openness of tone that was 
so different from that to which gramophone users had become 
accustomed that it was subjected to fierce criticism and not a 
little derision, before it was recognised as the first post-war step 
in recording improvements. 

Electric recording was being done there a full year before the 
first electrically-recorded disc (made by another system) was 
issued. But that’s another story. Clerkenwell, indeed, stands 
for several pages of gramophone history. 

London, N.21 HERBERT C. Rivovut. 


Louis Kentner 
To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE 


In the year 1928 I went on a recording expedition for Edison 
Bell, Ltd., and spent a month in Budapest recording about two 
hundred titles. | 

On foreign expeditions, in the interests of economy, unnecessary 
rehearsal is to be avoided, and if the artists know their numbers 
well enough, it is even possible to record direct without any 
rehearsal in the studio. 

My recordings in Budapest covered many different artists. 
Some were difficult to work with but one in particular, a promising 
young pianist, was very easy to work with and a number of good 
piano records were recorded with him. Although I have never 
been in contact with the said pianist since, I have followed with 
interest how Mr. Louis Kentner (the pianist in question) has 
gradually achieved fame and is now one of the acknowledged 
experts. 

In the report of an interview with Mr. Kentner published in 
‘THE GRAMOPHONE, he evidently remembered the somewhat 
experimental nature of the apparatus and the manner in which 
the sessions were conducted. He is wrong, however, when he 
mentions that the piano was hired for the occasion of his visit. 
lhe same piano was, in fact, used for the whole of the period. 
! hold no brief for the instrument in question, but Mr. Kentner 
need not fear that*he would be distressed if he were to hear the 
records again. 


His two Chopin Impromptus in particular were among the 
outstanding records in the Edison Bell catalogue for a long time 
afterwards and were almost invariably used in the Regent Street 
shop for demonstration purposes. The people who tell Mr. 
Kentner that they are enthusiastic about those records are not 
just being polite. They have reason for their enthusiasm. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Mr. Kentner with an 
invitation to pay me a visit in the near future to hear over 
modern reproducing equipment the records which I have still 
preserved from my visit to Budapest. 

London, S.E.19. P. G. A. H. Vorcr, B.Sc. 


Felia Litvinne 
To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE 

In your October number Mr. Leo Riemans refers to monuments 
to Felia Litvinne and may be interested to know that there is a 
plaque to her memory in the passage round the balcon of the 
Theatre Royal de la Monnaie at Brussels. It is a smallish bas-relief 
with a side-face portrait of the singer and an inscription which 
I do not remember. 

Felia Litvinne sang in 1909 at the Paris Opéra in a revival of 
Saint-Saéns’ opera “‘Henry VIII” (the English monarch) to Maurice 
Renaud’s Henry. This opera was the first work of the composer 
to be produced at the Opéra in 1883, when Lassalle sang the 
title réle. In 1935, to commemorate the centenary of the birth 
of its composer, it was created on the historic Brussels stage, where 
Melba made her début, and where so many great singers have 
appeared. The work did not, however, remain in the repertory, 
though the ballet has survived. 

Canterbury, Kent. D. G. Couzens. 


Otello 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

In last November’s issue of your invaluable magazine there 
were two letters about ‘“* Otello’s.’” H. H. Harvey talks of 
Martinelli achieving perfection in the title rdle at Covent Garden. 
I was present on the opening night, and I must confess I was 
sadly disappointed ! But I see that Mr. Harvey is talking of the 
second performance. All I can say is this: Martinelli must have 
improved a great deal to deserve the praise he is given in that 
letter. 

The real point of my letter is what I believe to be the last 
Otello to be given in London which incidentally was the first to 
be given at Sadler’s Wells for several years. This production 
must surely be the best ever to be given at that theatre. Miss 
Joan Cross was the Desdemona, and she sang all Verdi’s music 
beautifully, especially in Act IV. (She has made a record of 
““ The Willow Song ” and “‘ Ave Maria ” on H.M.V. C2932. I 
can fully recommend this record to anyone who likes opera sung 
in English.) John Wright sang Otello for the first time, and I 
feel certain anyone who was present will agree that he sang 
magnificently ! In the duet at the end of Act II, he and Redvers 
Llewellyn (the Iago of the evening) had to take curtain call after 
curtain call. 

Why is it that the record companies seem so to neglect the 
singers of Sadler’s Wells ? Is it because they are unaware that 
there are equally good singers outside Covent Garden ? If so, 
someone ought to open their eyes to that fact ! 

And doesn’t Sadler’s Wells Theatre deserve to be thanked for 
starting opera again in a London that was sadly neglecting 
music ? 

Bucks. Patricia WILcox. 
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Recordings Wanted 
To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE 


I am sure all Mozart-lovers will have read Mr. Alexander 
Hyatt King’s plea for a more complete gramophonic repre- 
sentation of this composer’s music with approval and agreement. 
I heartily concur with all his suggestions, and particularly when 
he asks for the piano-duet Sonata in F, a truly celestial work, 
which would give a fine opportunity to Lili Kraus and another 
pianist. Other urgent needs are complete recordings of the 
big serenades, K250, 320 and 361; some violin concertos 
without cadenzas ; modern versions of the String Quartet, K458, 
the Quintet for Piano and Wind, K452 and Symphony No. 34 
in C. The six divertimenti for wood-wind sextet would only 
occupy a record apiece, and are all delightful. It is to be hoped, 
too, that we may be given some more violin sonatas by the 
Kraus-Goldberg duo. 

In fact quite a number of the works mentioned by Mr. King 
have been recorded by E.M.I.’s foreign companies, including the 
following works : 

Violin Sonata, Ke2o96. Milstein and Balsam. 

Columbia. 

Violin Sonata, K377. Buschand Serkin. Victor. 

ae Quartet, K493. Hortense Monath and Pasquier Trio. 

ictor. 

Quartet in G, K8o. Kreiner Quartet. 

Quartet in G, K.387. Roth Quartet. Amer. Col. 

Quartet in B Flat, K589. Kolisch Quartet. Victor. 

Serenade in C minor, K388. Octet from Boston Symphony 

Orchestra (Fiedler). Victor. 

Divertimento in B flat, K247. 

(Ormandy). Victor. 
Divertimento, K287. Sextet from B.S.O. (Fiedler). 
Also by Szigeti and Orchestra. Amer. Col. 

Flute Concerto, K313. Moyse. French H.M.V. 

Bassoon Concerto, Kig1. Oubradous. French H.M.V. 

Overture in B flat, Kg11a. Orchestra (Fendler). French 

H.M.V. 

All these recordings should be issued in this country as soon 
as possible. A year or two ago there was a major Mozart work 
every month, but now we are lucky to get a couple of hackneyed 
arias. ‘This state of affairs is easily remediable ; let us hope 
E.M.I. will put some of these treasures within our reach. 

Oxford. G. J. Cumine. 


American 


Victor. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


Victor. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


May I through the medium of your paper ask The Gramophone 
Company to give us some more plum-label operatic records by 
British singers ? 

At the present time they appear to have the services of four 
singers in particular, whose voices record well and whose 
popularity must surely help the ever important commercial 
standpoint. In addition they can all be relied upon to give 
performances of a high standard of excellence. 

I refer to Joan Cross, Edith Coates, Webster Booth and Dennis 
Noble. So far the operatic recordings by these artists have been 
of “‘ safe’? selections from the most popular scores. Without 
dashing to the other extreme of excessively modern and pre- 
sumably non-commercial works, there are many solos, duets, 
trios, etc., which I would much like recorded by these singers, 
a desire which, I am sure, is shared by many other opera lovers 
in this country. 

I give below a list of a few suggestions which would, in my 
opinion, make a good start. 

Joan Cross and Edith Coates : Elsa-Ortrude duet, “‘Lohengrin.”’ 
Evening Prayer duet, “‘ Hansel and Gretel.’’ Orpheus-Eurydice 
duet, “ Orpheus.” Lakmé-Mallika duet, “‘ Lakmé.” 

Joan Cross and Dennis Noble: Duet Giorgetta-Michele, 
“Il Tabarro.” Duet Nedda-Silvio, “ Pagliacci.” Duet Tatiana- 
Onegin, “ Eugen Onegin.” Duet Leonora-di Luna, “ Il 
Trovatore.”” Duet Norina-Malatesta, ‘‘ Don Pasquale.” 

Joan Cross and Webster Booth: Duet Manon-Des-Grieux, 
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** Manon Lescaut.”’ Duet Micaela-Don José, “‘ Carmen.” Duet 
from final scene, ‘“‘ Andrea Chenier.”’ 

Webster Booth and Dennis Noble: Duet Nadir-Zurga, “ The 
Pearlfishers.”’ 

Cross, Coates and Booth: Trio from last act of “ Tales of 
Hoffmann.” 

Cross, Coates, Booth and Noble: “Spinning” Quartette, 
“Marta.” ‘ Good-night”’’? Quartette, “ Marta.” 

London, N.W.8. NEVILLE WALLIs. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


Now that at long last we have a recording of “‘ Fantasia on 
British Sea Songs,” may I suggest the recording companies 
listen to the voice of the long-suffering gramophonic public and 
give us a new version of that great favourite, “ Trumpet 
Voluntary.” 

Many and various people have at many and various times, 
sung the praises of the present Columbia record, but I, myself. 
am only slightly attracted to it. The trumpet tone is admittedly 
good, but the percussion and organ are at times both fuzzy and 
booming. People I have met confirm this. 

May I suggest then, that recording managers run their eyes 
through the list below, of works that I feel sure are really wanted. 
Some have never been recorded, and others that have, were 
recorded so long ago that it is about time we had new issues of 
them. 

Here then is my list of “‘ wanted ”’ works: 

Dance Rhapsody (Delius). Overture, Ruler of the Spirits 
(Weber). Suite in D (Dvorak). Tone Poem, Phaeton (Saint- 
Saéns). Dance of the Water Sprites (Catalini). Symphony No. 89 
(Haydn). Rouet d’Omphale (Saint-Saéns), and, of course, 
Trumpet Voluntary (Purcell). 

London, S.W.18. STEPHEN E. LuUCKHURST. 


To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE 

Permit me to add my plea, in a modest unprofessional way, 
to that of your reviewer, Roger Wimbush, in support of old 
school-master bandmaster Gung’, in the hope that his stock, which 
has been under a cloud since the advent of electrical recording, 
may be revived. 

For it was not ever thus. During the acoustic period, I can 
recall a short-lived but none the less welcome boom in Gung’!’s 
melodious and well-knit waltzes ; for instance, Columbia gave 
us Casino Tanze—perhaps first favourite—on one side of a 
12-inch by the somewhat anaemic “ Haydn ” orchestra. Despite 
the omission of the Introduction, several themes, and all repeats, 
this was a fairly good record. The “ Peerless *’ Orchestra on 
Zonophone contributed more virile interpretations, with some 
snappy brass overwhelming the strings in places, of half-length 
versions of Amoretten Tanze and Dreams on the Ocean, while 
the ‘‘ Twins” ‘‘ Grand Orchestra” were responsible for Die 
Hydropaten, Soldaten Lieder, Immortellen, and others, also 
severely cut. 

I have not yet heard the new Marek Weber recording of 
Dreams on the Ocean. M.W. and Co. invariably make good 
records and do full justice to the rhythm and élan inherent in the 
old Viennese dance music, but the imposition of space limitations 
precludes the possibility of really satisfactory results, and so | 
have vowed to purchase none but double-sided 12-inch records 
of Gungl’s waltzes. Of his prolific output, there are many com- 
paratively uninspired items which call for little or no attention 
by the recording angels (the same restriction applies to Strauss 
and Waldteufel) but it must be conceded that there remains a 
rich seam capable of providing many attractive additions to our 
catalogues if they are as well presented as they deserve to be. 
In recent years we have been favoured with fairly adequate 
examples of the best work of Strauss, Waldteufel, and Lanner, 
and even the much neglected Ziehrer has been accorded one 
full-length recording—thanks to Parlophone—of the splendid 
Wiener Madl’n waltz, by the Edith Lorand Orchestra. The 
same composer’s Wiener Biirger, among others, would be 
welcome. 
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We have had far too many samples of this type of light music, 
ideal for middle-brows yet esteemed by high and low, performed 
in a perfunctory manner by military and brass bands on the one 
hand, and full strength symphony orchestras on the other, often 
cut to the extent of one side of a 10-inch record. Such mutilated 
and unsuitably presented versions are but travesties of the 
original conceptions, and it is high time they were discontinued. 
The “ Blue Danube ” in particular has suffered drastically in 
this respect. If only such combinations as Marek Weber, Dajos 
Bela, Von Geczy, and Edith Lorand were engaged for the pur- 
pose, and full length versions listed, the ultimate results would be 
more creditable to all concerned. More enterprise is also needed 
in the matter of titles: for example, Johann Strauss wrote many 
fine waltzes besides the ‘‘ Blue Danube,” ‘* Vienna Woods,” 
‘“ Wine, Woman and Song,” “‘ Wiener Blut,” etc, and Wald- 
teufel’s “‘ The Skaters,” though deservedly popular, should not 
stand alone; his ‘‘ Grenadiers,” to cite only one example, 
would be a topical issue. In addition to the Gung’l waltzes 
already mentioned, the pretty “‘ Friihlingslieder ” among others 
is well worthy of a place in the lists. 

While there is such wealth of good material practically 
untapped, there is little excuse for scrappy pot-pourris of the 
‘‘ Straussiana ” type. We get enough of these and to spare in 
cinemas and over the radio to please the undiscriminating fans 
who revel in multum in parvo, so let the recording companies, to 
whom gramophiles everywhere are indebted for complete record- 
ings of large scale works, take their courage in both hands, and, 
as a salutary antidote to the vicissitudes of war, give us some full 
length renditions of the work of those old Viennese craftsmen, 
which surely merits a permanent place in our record catalogues 
since there is nothing ephemeral in its make up. With its spon- 
taneous gaiety, variety, and versatility it possesses a universal 
and perennial appeal which will be cherished long after the spate 
of over-plugged war ditties is consigned to oblivion. 

Ireland. A. E. Noxon. 


High Quality Recordings 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


I have been much interested in the correspondence on “‘ High 
Quality Recordings,” and would like to give a list of my own, 
which does not include any records which have previously been 
mentioned. 


L.P.O. (Beecham). 

Egmont Overture. 

First Symphony (Beethoven). 
V.P.O. (Weingartner). 


Sibelius Society, Vol. 5. 
Col. LX6g0 . es 
Col. LX677-9 


Col. DX664 Corsair Overture, L.P.O. (Harty) 

Col. DX944, 945 wt PO. (Doeatl (Boccherini), 
.P.O. (Dorati). 

Col. LX385 Duet from Samson and Delilah, 


Cernay, Thill and Orchestra. 
“The Mikado,” D’Oyly Carte. 
Tenor Arias, Bjérling and Orch. 
Leonora’s Aria (Fidelio), Flag- 

stad and Orchestra. 

Tenor arias, Widdop and Orch. 
Parlo. E11415, 11426 Bass Songs, Natzke. 
Decca X138-143 Concerti Grossi, Boyd Neel Orch. 


I quite agree with Mr. Rutherford on the quality of recording 
obtained by the London Philharmonic Orchestra. Another 
orchestra that has been well served by both H.M.V. and Columbia 
is the Vienna Philharmonic. Among vocalists, consistently good 
results are being achieved by Bjérling and Oscar Natzke. The 
latter’s rendering of “* Asleep in the Deep ” must be heard to be 
believed. 

A very curious point among present-day recordings is the 
characteristic surface noise of some makes of records. The 
slight “* hiss ’’ of H.M.V. is quite different from the faint “‘crackle” 
of Columbia. 

London, N.W.z2. 


H.M.V. DB4038-4048 
H.M.V. DB3302 
H.M.V. DB3439 


H.M.V. D1886 


L. GOLDMAN. 
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To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


I submit the subjoined list of records for inclusion in your 
columns under High-quality recordings. 


Adams The Holy City Col. 7375 
Bevan The Flight of Ages H.M.V. C.2282 
Mohr: Orient Express Col. DB.1669 
Prokofieff | March and Scherzo (Love of 

Three Oranges) H.M.V. D.B.3167 
Rathke On a local train journey Regal-Zono- 

phone MR.1332 

Rossini Overture, William Tell Col. LX.339-40 
Wagner Overture, Flying Dutchman Col. LX.732-3 
Weber Overture, Der Freishiitz Col. LX.601 


Newport, Mon. O. GREENFIELD. 


Information Required 
To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I wonder if any of your readers can tell me anything about a 
singer, a tenor, I believe, called Riguzzi, who made some operatic 
recordings for Artiphon ? 

Artiphon was an Austrian make I fancy. Was Riguzzi an 
Austrian or an Italian ? I cannot find his name in any biography 
or list of artists. The recording which I know of date back about 
12 or 14 years. 


London S.W.5. T. G. G. Bourrno. 


To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE 


This Jetter should really be addressed to your “ Collector’s 
Corner.” I am interested in finding records of the tenor, 
Alexander Severscky, who once sang in the Kief Opera House. 
Will any of your correspondents give me anyavailable information? 

Trinidad, B.W.I. JosEPH DA SILVA. 


Congratulations 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


As a regular subscriber from the first issue of THE GRAMOPHONE 
I feel I ought to have written to offer my congratulations on the 
publication of the 2ooth number but being busy celebrating my 
Silver Wedding I suppose I overlooked the pleasurable task. 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s reminiscences of the days of 
** romantic ”’ versus “‘ realistic? soundboxes and the bugbear of 
the fibre needle breakdowns brought back memories of happy 
carefree times when many of us went with our burdens and 
troubles to that grand old acoustical diehard, Mr. Wild, and I 
wonder if he still sails model yachts on the pond on Clapham 
Common ! 

After reading the January Editorial, my thoughts flew further 
back to the days of my first instrument when I was at my pre- 
paratory school. It was about 1904 I developed the disease, and 
I clearly remember one of my earliest records was a nasty yellowish 
wax cylinder of a song called “‘ Tact,” which was sung by Alma 
Jones, but what it was all about I could never gather for not a 
single word was distinguishable. Then there was an Edison 
“Hiram Green, good-bye,” sung by Billy Murray, and many 
more. From those far-off days with a phonograph I bought for 
3s. 6d. at a small cycle shop when on holiday in Edinburgh to 
my present connoisseur outfit with independent treble and bass 
controls and the Sibelius Volume 6, is indeed a very long journey 
about which I could write pages. 

Amongst the contributors to many of the earlier numbers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE 1s one whose present silence is much to be 
regretted and I refer to our old friend, Lionel Gilman, now living 
in well-earned retirement. He has, alas, deserted his old love 
for an aquarium, a motor car, football matches and—to his 
eternal shame—a commercial radio set! I am pleased to say, 
however, I receive periodical visits from him and nc sooner does 
he arrive than his eyes light up with the old enthusias n only to 
be dulled again when he gets home to Purley. I have, however, 
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not yet given up all hope and perhaps after his next visit he will 
get bitten again and, thanks partly to the collapse of the B.B.C., 
who knows, we may even have him back in the fold. I was pleased 
to see a letter from another old friend, S. K. Rutherford, and 
remember days in the very early twenties when he, as quite a 
young man, used to come round to my house and hear “ The 
New World ” and other acoustically recorded orchestral marvels 
on my H.M.V. “ Cabinet Grand ” with “ Exhibition ” soundbox 
and undoped “ Hall” fibre needles. I am glad to say we still 
visit each other quite frequently. 

In conclusion, my best wishes to the Editors, Reviewers and 
Staff of THE GRAMOPHONE, and let us hope by the time the 
400th number is published the makers of records will have 
succeeded in designing a label worthy of the high standard of their 
products. 

Ealing. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY REPORTS 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


The Competition which entertained us at our last meeting was won 
by Mr. R. P. A. Lewis with a score of 53 marks out of a possible 96. 
The runners-up were Messrs. Freeland and Hill. 

Mr. R. Hill will act as our host and will sponsor our next programme, 
details of which will not be available until after THE GRAMOPHONE has 
gone to press. 


Moore Orr. 


Chelsea Recorded Music Society 


At our December meeting Mr. Hutchinson presented a programme 
which included Wagner’s Overture to “‘ The Flying Dutchman ” and 
Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony. We have one or two vacancies for 
new members ; particulars from the Hon. Sec., Mr. R. G. Hutchinson, 
4, Putney Park Avenue, S.W.15. 


Cheltenham Gramophone Society 


An excellent Ladies’ Evening was given by Mrs. F. and Mrs. S. W. 
Jenkins, the former speaking on Woman, the inspiration behind music 
(Siegfried Idyll, etc.) and the creator of music (Dame Ethyl Smyth— 
“The Wreckers ”’), and the latter illustrating women’s work as inter- 
preters of music (Suggia, Dorfmann, Olszewska, Sidonie Goossens, etc.). 

An Elgar evening, devoted to the Violin Concerto (Menuhin) and 
the “‘ Enigma ”’ Variations, was given by Mr. Chipp, whose comments 
were most interesting and instructive. 

February evenings: 14th (Beethoven) and 28th (Voices: 
Present). 


Past and 


City of Bristol Gramophone Society 


Circumstances have necessitated copious use of the red pencil on 
our programme cards. 

In place of the eagerly awaited visit of the Federation Chairman, 
Mr. W. W. Johnson, Mr. Donald J. Thornton presented a recital of 
recordings by Sir Thomas Beecham and the L.P.O. 

The fine new volume of the Sibelius Society figured largely in the 
programme, which included Mozart’s “ Haffner” Symphony, and 
Sibelius’ Symphony No. 4 in A Minor. 

In his brief but pointed analyses throughout the evening, our valu- 
able Assistant Secretary was in form as usual. 

February meetings: 13th, Mr. Lewis on “ British Music,” and 
27th, both at Headquarters, Messrs. F. W. Allen’s Record Theatre, 
Union Street. 


Deal Gramophone Society 


Recent recitals by Mr. Johnson, Mr. Petley and Mr. Stride have 
included respectively Dvordk’s ’Cello Concerto, Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto, and Elgar’s First Symphony as the main works. 

February meetings: 5th, ‘“‘Schumann and Schubert” (Miss 
Codyre) ; 19th, “ Sibelius” (Mr. Bacon). Meet at 7 p.m. at Deal 
Public Library. Full particulars from the Secretary, Mr. H. R. Main- 
wood, at the same address. 


Dublin Gramophone Society 


The Recital given by our Chairman, Mr. F. Levy, on n January 3rd 
made a splendid beginning for the New Year. His remarks on the various 
instruments were of absorbing interest. On the 17th idem we shall 
hear little-known music by R. Strauss from Mr. J. Harold Douglas ; 
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the gist will be devoted to Sibelius ; ; February 7th, Mr. D. J. Clanchy 
gives us his selections from Wagner, and on the 21st Mr. P. S. Arup 
will give us the Trebelli Variations and the Song Cycle (Beethoven). 
Particulars, Mr. F. J. Kelly, 20, Oakley Road, Ranelagh. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 

A Bach recital was given by Mr. H. C. Fitch, B.A., at the January 
meeting. His programme included the Violin Sonata in E, some of the 
‘ 48,” and “I call upon Thee, Jesus.” 

The February meeting will take place on the 1st of the month. 

Further details from the Secretary, 200, Totteridge Road, High 
Wycombe. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 

On February 5th a lecture-recital, “‘ Chamber Music as exemplified 
in the String Quartet and Piano Trio,” will be given by Mr. Herbert F. 
Ellingford, Mus. Bac. Oxon., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., Organist to Liver- 
pool Corporation. Those who have heard Mr. Ellingford before will 
know that this programme will be particularly interesting. 

February 19th, President’s Evening will be devoted to “‘ Music of the 
Orient,” by Mr. Carter, and ‘* Music of the Ballet,”” by Mr. Meadows. 

For details of remaining programmes write to Mr. J. W. Harwood. 
“ Casa,”’ Rangmore Road, Liverpool, 18. 


Manchester Gramophone Society 

** Some Gilbertian Characters ”’ were characteristically portrayed by 
Mr. J. K. Clayton on December 16th with abundant wit, keen analysis, 
and fund of humour. Eminently seasonable, the recital was greatly en- 
joyed by a good audience, proving that humour and melody are a welcome 
relief from war. On January 13th Miss M. Houghton presented ‘* The 
Orchestral Works of Robert Schumann.” With supreme command cf 
her subject, clear diction, and most persuasive personality, she re- 
created again the melodic splendour of Schumann’s 4th Symphony, 
the ’Cello Concerto, etc. We hope to have a further lecture-recita! 
from such a gifted example of modern youth. Send enquiries to Mr. 
C. J. Brennand, Bjerden, Hale Road, Hale, Cheshire. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 

“* From Bittersweet to Bach ” was the apt title of Miss Sylvia Barrett’s 
recital. Have we not all trod a similar primrose path ? After a flirta- 
tion with the “ Moderns,” Miss Barrett reached the sincerity and beauty 
of English folk music, with a natural step to Vaughan Williams, and 
arrived at Bach’s Piano Concerto in D minor. Mr. R. T. Budden 
suited his programme to the festive season, calling it “ Just for Fun.” 
Fun it was, and music too, containing Vaughan Williams’ “ Serenade 
to Music,” carols, sea shanties, and ending with Elgar’s enchanting 
songs from “ Starlight Express.” 


Orpington and District Gramophone Society 

Items in 2 Request Programme included Mozart’s “ Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik,” duets from “ Bohéme” and “ Patience,” a Haydn 
Serenade, Schubert’s “ Trout ”’ Quintet Variations, Bach’s 5th Branden- 
burg Concerto, “ Trains” by Reginald Gardiner and Moussorgsky’s 
** Khovantchina ”’ Prelude. 

Mr. Humphries, at the New Year meeting, presented the complete 
H.M.V. “ Pagliacci,” one of the finest programmes in every way in the 
Society’s history. 

Details of future programmes from the Hon. Secretary, 31, Lynwood 
Grove, Orpington (Telephone 1801). 


Southport and District Gramophone Society 

There was a splendid gathering of members for the first meeting at 
new headquarters on January 4th, and a speech by the Chairman. 
Mr. V. W. Garratt, preceded the recital. Mr. E. J. Voss gave a well- 
arranged programme of Schubert’s works, which included a selection 
from “ Die Schéne Miillerin” song cycle and the youthful Fifth 
Symphony. The next recital, devoted to Beethoven’s music, will be 
given by Mr. S. A. Howgate at Long’s Café, 405, Lord Street, South- 
port, on January 18th, at 7 p.m. 

Enquiries to Hon, Sec., 120, Churchgate, Southport. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 

** Black-out ” is the topical tile given by Miss Humphreys to her 
programme for February ist. A suggestion that we should listen to this 
in complete darkness was eagerly seconded by some of the members. 
The meetings for February 15th and 29th will consist of a survey of 
opera entitled “‘ Opera through the Ages,” to be given by Mr. Clements : 
Part 1 “ Monteverdi to Mozart * and Part 2 “* Verdi to Modern Times.” 
New members welcome ; apply to Sec., 239, Park Lane, N.17. 


- . 





